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COSIMO DE’ MEDICI (1389-1464) 
“Uncrowned king of Florence”, Cosimo 
brought to full power the European network 
of commerce and finance — amongst the first of 
its kind — which his father had initiated. The 
drawing is after a cast in the British Museum. 
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HOLDING FIRE 


ITH the Menzies mission still in Cairo the Suez 

\ \) crisis is for the moment stationary on the diplo- 

matic front, though the international atmosphere has 
become notably more torrid since the end of the London con- 
ference. Three main developments have contributed to this. 
There has been the arbitrary arrest of British subjects living in 
Egypt, on apparently trumped-up charges of espionage, and 
accompanied by the usual barrage of vituperation from press 
and radio. There has been the arrival of French troops in 
Cyprus, a measure which has done more than anything to 
accredit the opinion that Britain and France were preparing to 
go it alone. Lastly, the Suez Canal pilots of non-Egyptian 
extraction have been reported to be determined on mass resig- 
nation, thereby bringing traffic to a halt. It is clear that the 
relaxation of tension which marked the end of the London 
conference was only temporary. 

Indeed, in the nature of things this was bound to be so. 
The London conference solved nothing. More especially it 
failed entirely to give any answer to the question ‘What next?’ 
in the event of Colonel Nasser’s rejection of the Dulles plan. 
It is that question which the present confabulations with the 
Egyptian Government urgently pose. Supposing that Colonel 
Nasser should reject the proposals as a whole or suggest an 
alternative plan (perhaps the Indian one), the Western Powers 
would then be faced with the prospect of either continuing to 
negotiate (and by implication abandoning their original scheme 
of internationalisation) or else of enforcing their will by mili- 
tary force. As was pointed out in the Spectator at the time, 
this dilemma is the natural consequence of closing the door so 
firmly on the Indian proposals. 

But is it still possible for this country and France to go it 
alone? French statesmen may believe that they can win the 
Algerian war in Cairo or, at any rate, in Ismailia, but it seems 
very unlikely that the rising tide of Arab nationalism will be 
stemmed by an assault on an Arab country. To ignore Ameri- 
can opinion, which is certainly opposed to military sanctions, 
to offend the Colombo Powers and to break the UN charter— 
all this would deal the foreign policy of Great Britain a blow 
from which it would not easily recover. Even now there is no 
doubt that the unity of the Commonwealth has been gravely 
damaged by events at the London conference. What would be 
the attitude of countries like India and Ceylon, like Pakistan 
and Canada even, if we were to undertake an expedition to 
Egypt? Ever since the war Britain has drawn her real strength 
in the international field from the fact that she was the centre 
of a loose confederation of states all holding roughly to the 
same principles of behaviour, as well as from the special 
position of the Commonwealth as the only bridge connecting 
the West with Asia. India, in fact, has been to British foreign 
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policy what America was before the First World War—a 
powerful, uncommitted state whose views were entitled to 
special consideration in London both because of her inter- 
national position and of the bonds of history uniting the two 
countries. Should these carefully created assets of friendship 
be thrown away? If they are, it will leave the Foreign Office 
cupboard remarkably bare. 

It is sometimes argued that if we allow Colonel Nasser to 
get away with it, then our friends in other Arab countries will 
instantly be overthrown. But, even if this-were true, it would 
still hardly compensate for the damage elsewhere, and it seems 
probable that, if some of the Arab rulers are opposed to 
Colonel Nasser, their subjects on the whole are for him, so 
that violent action might have the reverse effect from consoli- 
dating the regimes in those countries. 

a * 7 

It may be that in face of Egyptian provocation military 
sanctions may prove inevitable. Obviously it would be difficult 
for any British Government to stand by and watch a purge 
of British residents in Egypt conducted by Colonel Nasser’s 
military tribunals. Yet, once having got off on the wrong foot 
in the Suez affair, it has become very difficult for us to rally 
world opinion to our side. Our best card, the question of Israeli 
shipping through the Canal, the raising of which would clearly 
put Egypt both legally and morally in the wrong, has not been 
played, and the immediate matter at issue—the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal Company—is such as to attract sympathy 
from the ‘anti-colonial’ states. In any event, the diplomatic 
conditions for an armed intervention in Egypt would be un- 
favourable, and those who want us to press on regardless can 
have little conception of how delicately poised our position 
in the world today is. No ‘police action’ of this kind can be 
undertaken without great strength or almost unanimous inter- 
national approval. 

But if military action is excluded (as it should be, except 
in the face of provocation), then we must continue talking 
either through the Menzies mission or other channels. If the 
non-Egyptian pilots insist on resigning, the resulting difficulties 
should not be treated as a casus belli but used as a diplomatic 
lever upon world opinion and on Colonel Nasser. On our side 
we should refrain from threatening gestures, while the Egyp- 
tians should stop imitating police dictatorships at their worst. 
It is possible entirely to disapprove of Colonel Nasser and to 
perceive the inflated character of Egyptian pretensions while 
believing that no decisive defeat can be inflicted on him over 
the Suez issue except at a prohibitive cost to ourselves. It 
would be tragic if British statesmen were to throw away the 
results of many years of diplomacy in a fit of justified but ill- 
governed anger. 
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THUMBS DOWN TO MACMILLAN 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 

Brighton 

2 is not a debate,’ Mr. Arthur Horner said trium- 

phantly; ‘it is a demonstration.’ So indeed it was; and 

a rather disheartening one. Pleasant as it was to watch 

the Trades Union Congress displaying a unity the like of which 

has not been seen for years, one could have wished that the 

resolution on the national economy, carried with acclamation, 

could have had rather more relevance to the national economy’s 
needs. 

The resolution placed the blame for the present troubles on 
the Government, and asserted Labour’s right to ‘use its bar- 
gaining strength to protect the workers from the dislocations 
of an unplanned economy.’ To put it bluntly, this meant that 
Congress was prepared to reject appeals for wage restraint out 
of hand. The General Council had refused either to accept or 
reject this motion: in what has aptly been called his abdica- 
tion speech, Sir Vincent Tewson explained before the Con- 
ference opened that the TUC exists to interpret, rather than to 
modify, the views of its member unions; so it would sit on the 
fence until its member unions’ views became known. Its mem- 
ber unions’ views were, in fact, already known. The reason why 
the TUC was reluctant to endorse them in advance was that 
they flatly contradicted its own views, setout in a TUC survey 
of the economic situation. This survey was completed a few 
weeks ago; but it has had to be hushed up. 

The economic resolution had therefore to be sponsored by 
Mr. Cousins, of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
Mr. Cousins could have hoped for no better opportunity. He 
is anxious, as who wouldn't be, to restore the TGWU to the 
eminence it enjoyed until the death of Deakin. Posing as the 
leader of a revitalised Labour movement, he was able to cap- 
ture Congress, and to secure such overwhelming support for 
the motion that none of the pertinent questions about it could 
be asked, much less answered. 

It was just as well for Mr. Macmillan, in fact, that he did not 
secure his invitation to speak to Congress. He would have had 
an unfriendly reception. Obviously his warnings—lectures, the 
delegates preferred to call them—now only give offence. He 
would have found it about as much use to urge atheism on a 
diocesan conference as to call for wage restraint in the atmo- 
sphere engendered by Wednesday’s debate at Brighton. 

This is not to say that Congress was in a completely reckless 
mood. On the contrary, the debate the previous day on auto- 
mation revealed that good sense is prevailing. I heard only one 
speech on the old lines—from some Mahomet who wanted to 
solve the problem of labour mobility by insisting that the 
worker must never be asked to move to new work; the new 
work must be compelled to move to the worker. But his speech 
got only the polite applause accorded to a maiden aunt’s 
rendering of an old song at a family reunion. For the rest, the 
debate was sensible, with even the Communists breathing 
moderation. 

The self-effacement of the Communists naturally caused 
some speculation. It was not easy to decide whether they were 
suffering from the lack of a party line, or whether the party line 

had told them to be self-effacing. But in all probability they 
were just puzzled—like the rest of the delegates. For one thing 
is quite certain: the unity which Congress achieved in the 
economic debate is the product not of certainty but of be- 
wilderment. , 

This is the reason why the TUC has given up the struggle to 
find a new policy relevant to the postwar conditions, and has 
reverted to war against, instead of co-operation with, the 
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Government (it was the Government who attracted nearly all 
the abuse: by contrast, employers escaped lightly). If Con- 
gress had been certain of itself it would have had the courage 
to face the future—to discuss real issues—for example, the 
collapse of trade union solidarity in the motor strike, a subject 
which could not have been more carefully avoided in this 
debate, if it had been obscene. Instead, delegates preferred to 
take the easy way out and damn the Government—on the 
pretext that the Government has failed to take certain necessary 
steps—the reimposition of controls, limitation of dividends, 
and so on. 

As the Government will not take these steps it must be 
assumed that war over wages will be intensified, and will 
continue until there is a repetition of recent events at Coventry. 
Arguments about inflation, and pricing out of markets, and the 
cost of living have ceased to make any impression on union 
leaders; the only hope that remains is that the mass of the 
workers will show, as they did in the motor strike, that they 
have more sense than the delegates they elect—or whom they 
allow to be elected in their absence. Congress, after all, is very 
far from representative of the workers as a whole. There is no 
general desire among the workers in industry to go back to the 
old ways; most would prefer to go forward to schemes which 
will safeguard their future—schemes now common in every 
industrial nation except Britain. By rejecting this approach, 
and calling for hostilities, the Trades Union Congress may have 
secured internal unity; but only at the price of turning its back 
on realities. It will soon have a heavy price to pay for its 
mistake. 


Portrait of the Week 


EWS this week has again been overshadowed by the 

Suez crisis. Activity has been mostly behind the scenes 
and some—notably the Labour Party, which has _ been 
agitating for the recall of Parliament—have found this irksome 
The outward signs that things have been happening were the 
arrest of four more British subjects on charges of spying, the 
congestion of English roads by streams of desert-type Army 
lorries, the rather abortive attempts of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to recruit pilots from all over the world, and the departure 
of the Menzies Committee for Cairo, where its members have 
been seen smiling but saying nothing. In the absence of any- 
thing more concrete, discussion now turns anxiously on what 
is to be done if this approach to Colonel Nasser fails; and the 
opponents of force have done most of the talking. The TUC, 
now in the middle of its Congress, in particular wants an 
approach to the UN. It also wants cuts in National Service. 
reassurance about automation and redundancy, and has re- 
jected without much tact Mr. Macmillan’s call for wage 
restraint. 

Other foreign news has mostly been quiet, though there has 
been a new outbreak of terrorism in Algeria and racial rioting 
in Texas and Tennessee, where troops had to escort Negro 
children to school, thus inopportunely bringing into focus again 
one of the chief difficulties of Mr. Stevenson in his efforts to 
unite the Democrats. In Cyprus there has been_an uneasy lull 
punctuated with accusations of forgery against the British, who 
are said to have concocted the Grivas Diaries themselves. 

Excitement at home has centred round the Soviet athletes 
who were due to meet England at the week-end and walked 
out when their lady discus champion was charged with stealing 
£1 12s. 11d. worth of hats from a shop in Oxford Street. Pravda 
blamed ‘reactionary circles’ for the fiasco and the Daily Worker 
the Russian team. Whether Nina Ponomareva is herself to 
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blame we may never know, since she failed to appear in court. 
Hardest hit by this incident has been the long-suffering News 
of the World, which was sponsoring the match and was not 
insured. 

A more successful meeting has been that of the British 
Association which has been hearing, among other things, that 
a weakness for broad beans, onions and parsnips becomes more 
common with age, and that America and England are a 
thousand miles farther apart now than they were 170 million 
years ago; the figure for the last 170-odd does not seem to have 
been worked out. Lord Hailsham has been appointed the new 
First Lord of the Admiralty and, appropriately enough, the 
membership of the Labour Party has dropped sharply. Daim- 
lers are now cheaper and are almost within the price range of 
any of the Wyandotte Indians who have each made $1,700 
from the sale of their tribal burial ground in the very centre of 
Chicago. This news does not cheer as much it might, since there 
has been a fall in August of the gold reserves by £46 million, 
which seems to be even more than the experts expected; the 
situation will not be helped by the continued strike of 8,000 
shipyard workers on Clydeside for a guaranteed minimum 
wage, particularly as orders for new tankers worth £14 million 
were placed just before the men came out. 

Pool promoters, however, can take comfort from the publica- 
tion of the year’s takings, which for the four largest pools 
amounted to £57 million. On the other hand, though Surrey are 
pleased to become county champions for the fifth time running 
—a record—the bad weather is putting the cricket clubs into 
financial difficulties, and the Australians have been dogged by 
rain to the last. The floods have been out in the Border 
country and a gloomy week is ending with more storms. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


HE most popular song in Britain at the moment is called 

I’m Walking Backwards for Christmas. It seems to 
sum up the Trades Union Congress at Brighton this week. 
Apparently, the TUC is eager to walk back to 1945; back to 
controls, food subsidies, rationing, universal planning, a State- 
regulated siege economy. Apparently, the unions are so angry 
with the Government that they are about to declare industrial 
war; to start an inflationary wage-scramble for more paper 
money—so that they may presently have the pleasure of jeering 
at the Tories from the dole queues. 

Perhaps. But when you examine the oratory a little more 
closely you get a somewhat different impression. Behind all the 
platform ferocity of gentlemen who used the word ‘Planning’ 
us though it were an incantation you detect a great deal of 
misgiving, and a great deal of common sense. It was a pity, no 
doubt, that the TUC was too timid to invite Mr. Harold 
Macmillan to Brighton. But the question that he might have 
put to the unions came into the daylight, all the same. It rose 
from the heads of the General Council like a bubble in a strip 
cartoon. It was: ‘If the unions really want State Planning. 
exactly what are the controls they are eager to see?’ 

For one control is basic to State Planning; and that is the 
control of labour. Without it all talk of a directed economy is 
empty humbug. After two days of such talk this week the TUC 
awoke to reality. The whimpers ended with a bang. For a 
resolution was moved that demanded a National Planning 
Board to take charge of automation. Here was the test for the 
phrasemongers. The result was unmistakable. For the unions 
refused, by a 4 to 1 majority, to touch the National Planning 
Board with a barge-pole. They recognised decisively that this 
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was their way to the tomb. For if the State is to plan automa- 
tion, then the State must supplant the unions. 

A new personality in British politics was seen in public for 
the first time at Brighton this week; Mr. Frank Cousins, the 
freshly inducted ruler of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. He appeared as the spokesman for the resolution to: 
take the brake off wage demands. There is much conjecture 
about him. But before Mr. Cousins is classified as a man of the 
Left, there are two facts that need to be weighed carefully. 

The first fact is the curious anatomy of his union. It is the 
most singular mammoth in social zoology. Much light was 
thrown upon it in a book published four years ago that deserves 
to be recalled now. The book was called The Government of 
British Trade Unions; the author, Mr. Joseph Goldstein, an 
American researcher, revealed the results of a probe into the 
TGWU that he undertook with the blessing of the late Arthur 
Deakin. Mr. Goldstein found that no fewer than 80 per cent. of 
the union’s members were inert—so inert that they did not 
qualify under the rules to hold any office; and that the TGWU 
was in fact run by an active minority amounting to no more 
than one-fifth of the total. 

Mr. Cousins rules the TGWU by reason of his hold on the 
minority of active zealots. As yet it is not at all a firm hold. 
Already, in the first few weeks of his reign, he has suflered the 
shock of the BMC strike fiasco. For Mr. Cousins now to talk 
demagogically, to utter wild and whirling words, is to behave 
with no more than common prudence. It is a form of verbal 
insurance. For the second fact about him is his age. At 51 
Mr. Cousins may look forward under his union rules to four- 
teen years of power before retirement. It is human and forgiv- 
able for him to play himself in with polychromatic adjectives. 

It was not in the automation debate only that reality broke 
upon the TUC. While the anti-Tory hot-gospellers were in full 
cry at Brighton the Labour Party National Executive published 
its annual report. This revealed that the individual member- 
ship of the Labour Party slumped last year by no fewer than 
90,000. It was the third successive year of falling membership. 
Normally a political party gains strength in opposition. The 
Socialists lose it, and go on losing it. 

The significance of this is unlikely to be overlooked by the 
TUC. For, after all, the question whether Britain is to have a 
State-planned economy is one to be answered not by the union 
leaders but by the voters. In 1951, and again in 1955, the voters 
answered ‘No.’ If there were now a big shift in popular opinion 
—if the masses really were clamouring, like the orators at 
Brighton, for Planning Unlimited—it would be shown by a 
stampede into the Socialist Party. But the only stampede in 
sight is outwards, not inwards. The masses are voting with 
their feet. 

* * ” 

A book published this week deserves to be read in conjunc- 
tion with the reports from Brighton. It is called Family and 
Neighbourhood (Oxford University Press, 30s.); and it de- 
scribes a pilot social survey among working-class families in 
Oxford. Sixty families were put under the microscope, half of 
them living in a semi-slum area, half on a suburban housing 
estate. Anybody who supposes that the wage-earners are seeth- 
ing with revolt should study the results of this sampling. 

For it confirms other scrutinies of life in contemporary 
Britain. It shows most of these families as the passive recipients 
of full employment and welfare services. They are not much 
interested in anything—in religion, or politics. or ideas. They 
live in a state that resembles a contented vacuum. The author, 
Dr. J. M. Mogey, examines them sympathetically and without 
condescension. He portrays them as kindly, friendly people, 
with few aspirations and few grievances either. But if there is 
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any social reformer left who still believes that people’s lives 
become richer and fuller when they are well housed and freed 
from the pressures of poverty, he should examine Family and 
Neighbourhood. It will make him ask whether the housing 
estate really is the final answer to the wage-earner’s problems. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


LORD CILCENNIN has so often had his fleet sunk under him by 
the press that the news that he had at last been succeeded at the 
Admiralty by Lord Hailsham came almost as a surprise. It is 
said that when the Tories were about to form a ministry in the 
Twenties they were at first rather worried how they would 
manage as they possessed no experienced statesmen, but that 
they were consoled by the words of (I think) Lord London- 
derry: ‘It is all right, there’s a fellow called Pig who will do 
it all for us.’ ‘The fellow called Pig’ was Sir Douglas Hogg, 
first Lord Hailsham, and although Sir Anthony Eden’s Gov- 
ernment is in a rather different position, it will be greatly 
strengthened by the presence of the second Lord Hailsham. 
His abilities are obvious and have been revealed often enough 
in this paper, so that | need not dwell upon them. I do not 
think anything could intimidate Quintin Hogg—certainly not 
Mrs. Braddock, to whom he said in the House of Commons: 
‘You must not take advantage of the fact that you are my 
pin-up girl.’ Nor his own party, which he has on several occa- 
sions outspokenly and effectively opposed. Nor even the Court 
of Appeal. Those who are aware of the extreme deference with 
which the Bar addresses the Bench can imagine the atmo- 
sphere in court when Quintin Hogg pointed out that a sug- 
gestion put forward by one of their Lordships was supported 
by no evidence whatsoever and added that he thought ‘even 
this court should pay some attention to the evidence.’ 


* * * 


BEFORE HE TOOK SILK his progress from chambers to the Law 
Courts was a stirring sight. At a canter, arms flailing, booted 
and bowler-hatted, he would be seen discoursing loudly to his 
retinue, which consisted of two clerks and four or five pupils 
of varying race and size. who were usually unable either to 
match his speed or to follow his argument. When he took a 
header off his bicycle while doffing his hat to a judge in Putney 
High Street, an Indian pupil showed his gratitude to him by 
offering him an elephant as a safer means of transport, but the 
offer was declined, as it was thought the Bar Council might 
consider elephant riding to be advertising. It is odd that he has 
not been given a Cabinet post. Two of the things most con- 
spicuous about this Government are the failure to give the im- 
pression that there is someone of massive intelligence brooding 
over our affairs, and the absence of someone able to sing songs 
—to explain what the Government is trying to do so that people 
will listen. These two deficiencies Hailsham could to some 
extent have supplied had he been in the Cabinet. As he has 
been left outside it, the Navy will have the full monopoly of 
his talents and energies. It should find them bracing. 
* * * 


THE FAIREY FIREFLASH, which was on view at Farnborough 
this week, is obviously a very ingenious invention; a credit to 
its makers, to British workmanship, and to the British aviation 
industry. But I hardly think it was wise of the publicity hand- 
out to boast that it represents ‘as big a technical advance over 
conventional armament as the aeroplane over the balloon.’ An 
air-to-air guided missile like the Fireflash, after all, can only 
be used if the aircraft from which it is fred is capable of getting 
within range of the aircraft at which it is fired. It was quickly 
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found that the Swift, to which it was originally mated, was 
too slow for this purpose. Instead, the Hunter was chosen. This 
decision seemed sensible at the time, as tests had shown that 
when the Hunter fired its conventional weapons—cannon—the 
damage done had been apt to be greater to the Hunter than to 
the hunted. Alas! progress in other, potentially hostile, coun- 
tries has been rapid; the Hunter flies fast, but it has little chance 
of getting within range of bombers which can fly faster still. 
New fighters are planned; but I am’‘assured that before they 
are ready for active service the development of ground-to-air 
guided missiles will have rendered them obsolescent. 
* x x 

IT IS ALL very well to talk about the majesty of English law, 
but any ass knows perfectly well that even magistrates 
must turn a blind eye from time to time. No doubt if the people 
responsible in the Oxford Street shop had known who it 
was they had on their hands, the charge against Nina 
Ponomareva would have been dropped with appropriately 
hypocritical (i.e. diplomatic) apologies before the ‘due process’ 
had lumbered off on its inexorable course. The Russians, for 
their part, were quick off the mark to equal us in heavy- 
handedness with all their ridiculous talk about provocation. 
But it is the police, rather than the law which they enforce 
on the Russians, who take the palm for asininity. Instead 
of doing the sensible thing and turning their backs while Miss 
Ponomareva made her getaway, they had themselves photo- 
graphed clambering portentously in and out of aircraft in 
search of the lady. All this was in the worst tradition of 
British boobydom, and it would not have taken a Sherlock 
Holmes to find a solution. After all, it has not been apparent 
that Its Majesty The Law has suffered ‘from a shortage of 
blind eyes lately—in Soho for example. And what sort of 
majesty is it that tips the wink to the Daily Express, so that 
it can have a photographer on the spot not merely at the 
time of Mrs. Richardson’s rearrest, but half an hour before? 


* * * 


MR. SAM GOLDWYN, who is in London at the moment, often 
maintains that he is misquoted, but so many epigrams have 
been tagged to his name that they can’t all have been made up. 
My own favourite is the one where someone argued that a 
certain writer was too caustic. ‘To hell with the cost,’ replied 
Goldwyn. I heard an earnest lady ask him the other day if 
he would consider making a more cultural film, of, say, the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. When Mr. Goldwyn said he didn’t think 
it would make money, the good lady retorted that Sadler’s 
Wells was always a 100 per cent. sell-out. Goldwyn nodded 
patiently. ‘1 wus in Chickago wunst,’ he said. ‘I hoid Heifetz 
play the violin. The stadium wus packed, tirty-five tousand 
people. If Heifetz can draw 35,000 people, I tought, how 
wonderful to use him in a film. And I did.” Goldwyn paused, 
and a smile of wisdom, learned the hard way, lit his face. ‘All 
dose 35,000 came to see my picture,’ he went on, ‘but no one 
else!’ PHAROS 


GRAND PRIX INTELLIGENCE 


Cotuins heard of Fangio’s trouble when he pulled in for a routine 
tyre change. ‘I won’t race any more,’ he said at once, ‘Fangio can 
have my car.’—News Chronicle, September 3. 


*FANGIO said to him, “Will you let me take over your car? I know I 
have no right to demand it, it is not in your contract.” ’ 

‘Collins replied: “If it will help you to win the world championship, 
certainly.” '"—Daily Express, September 3. 


‘THERE was a sensational finish to the European Grand Prix here 
today when British ace driver Peter Collins was ordered to hand over 
his Ferrari to Fangio with only a few laps to go.’—Daily Herald, 
September 3. 
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The Student of Prague 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


it is a city of the baroque. But there the resemblance 

ends. In this central European metropolis there are no 
classical reminiscences. The general effect is of the rather 
creepy Romanticism associated with towns in the old German 
style—towns of cellars and crooked arches and jutting gables 
with, here and there, a dome in green copper for good 
measure. Up on the hill over the Vitava the Hradfany Palace 
and its outbuildings enclosing the cathedral of St. Vitus throw 
a singularly threatening silhouette against the sky—rather 
like a beast crouching to spring. Alongside it is the street 
where the Emperor Rudolf housed his alchemists. Shades of 
Doctor Caligari! Shades of the Student of Prague whose 
doppelgdnger stepped out of the mirror one evening! 

Indeed, the doppelgdnger is an apt enough symbol for 
Czechoslovakia at the moment. The very bourgeois qualities 
that make the Czechs the most Western of the Slav peoples 
make them also the most disciplined of the Soviet satellite 
States. I was in Prague at the time of the Poznan riots, but 
there will never be a Poznan there. The crowds keeping care- 
fully to the right on the Charles bridge are too docile. Perhaps 
it is only real want that can drive people to such desperation. 
and this does not exist in Czechoslovakia as it does in Poland 
or East Germany. The present regime seems firmly estab- 
lished and has sdme achievements to its credit. It is also a 
more national regime than one imagines those existing in, 
say, either Poland or Hungary to be. The Russian alliance 
is the natural one for Czechoslovakia, and even today holds 
none of the overtones of historical hegemony that it would 
in Poland. Moreover, there is a deeply rooted fear of an 
eventual German revanche for 1945. One of the more curious 
sights of Europe has recently been crowds of Sudeten German 
tourists from Western Germany going round their old homes. 
and, however masochistic this type of holiday may seem, no 
Czech seeing them can fail to recall 1938 and the German 
occupation or the undeniable fact that it was the West which 
let the First Republic down at Munich. This fear of Germany 
and consequent reliance on Russia must account for a good 
part of the 40 per cent. Communist vote at the last free 
elections. 


[ Rome, Prague is built upon seven hills. Like Rome 


* 

Economically speaking, Czechoslovakia is by far the best 
off among the States of Eastern Europe. This, I think, is 
agreed. Here, for the first time Communism conquered a 
fully industrialised country, and its present rulers had only 
to continue and expand what they found in existence while 
making good the damage done to industry and agriculture by 
the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans. If they at first found 
difficulty in doing this, it was because of the sudden reorienta- 
tion of an economy based on exports towards the Soviet Union 
instead of the West. Four years ago there was a shortage of 
food and consumer goods. Things are different now. The shops 
are full of goods at prices which, if more expensive by com- 
parison to wages than those in this country, are well within 
the reach of the average monthly wage of 1,300 crowns, 
especially as there are usually several members of one family 
working. People in the streets are well fed and solidly, 
if unfashionably, dressed. The only queues I saw were for 
television sets, while cafés and restaurants were full. 

In Prague there is not so much new building and develop- 
ment, though the old town is being smartened up—possibly 
in expectation of an increased tourist trade—but in Slovakia 


the picture is changing rapidly. All along the road that runs 
beside the railway line parallel to the Polish frontier there 
are new factories in every town. This industrialisation of 
Slovakia is one of the big achievements of the present govern- 
ment and has abolished the rural unemployment which was 
the curse of the country before the war. In Bratislava itself—a 
cheerful, bright town beside the broad, quietly flowing Danube 
—big housing projects were under way. Much more than in 
Prague one has the impression of things stirring, of plans 
being carried out rather than just made. 

As in most Communist countries much of this effort to 
raise the standard of living has been angled to the advantage of 
the heavy industrial worker. In Ostrava, a steel town in 
Moravian Silesia, where a thoroughly nineteenth-century pat- 
tern of industry has created a small hell of rattling light rail- 
ways, factory chimneys, and grime, an effort is being made to 
move some of the population out from the sulphurous 
and undermined city centre into pleasant blocks of flats 
only marred by Stalinesque pinnacles and Oriental decora- 
tion. In one of these blocks I talked to a number of 
people about their wages, and it became apparent that a 
manual worker was likely to do better than a technician, a 
chemist, or engineer. This state of affairs is a symptom of a 
young Communist society. The technocrats are on top in 
the USSR, and it is probable that they will soon be so in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Of course, there must be many cases of hardship under 
the present Czechoslovak regime. Old people, middle-class 
people, the politically tainted—all these find life hard—and 
the fact that the allocation of jobs has in the past been used 
as a weapon against ‘unreliable’ elements emphasises the dark 
side of the picture. Yet, the case against the People’s Federal 
Republic is not there. The cheerful pink and white flats at 
Ostrava, the palatial amusement park beside the Danube at 
Bratislava, the new student hostel there—so like those of the 
Cité Universitaire in Paris—all this is creditable, and one 
cannot necessarily assume that it would have been carried 
out by any Czechoslovak government. The question mark is, 
as usual, over agriculture—there were not very many combine- 
harvesters or tractors to be seen on the Bohemian plateau or 
in the Slovakian valleys—but there is no sign of any food 
shortage. The real reverse of the medal comes when we ask 
whether a sound economy is enough. It is at this point that 
the mirror image of the Czech and Slovak peoples makes 
a grimace not to be seen in the smooth lineaments of official 
utterances or even in an accurate statistical account of the 
country’s economic situation. It is the grimace of freedom, 
and it fits the legend that it was the students who were the 
first to express it publicly before the astonished eyes of the 
orthodox other half. 

This is the first of two articles. 





The Spectator 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1831 


We sometimes feel ourselves called on to apologise to our fair 
readers, for allowing the graver matter of our journal to encroach 
too largely on the portion more especially dedicated to their 
service. This week, an apology may be thought due for the large 
space we have devoted to matter that is in its details light. We 
hope, however, that even the severity of Reformers will not 
object to a copious account of the coronation of the Reforming 
King. 
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Compromise in Israel 


By EDWIN SAMUEL 


religious communities; citizenship of their shadowy 

empire was expressed in synagogue membership. The 
strict code of Jewish behaviour was enforced not by police 
power but by social pressure. Jewish education was synony- 
mous with Jewish survival. Jewish customs changed but 
slowly: those that made association with non-Jews difficult— 
such as the dietary laws—were upheld in part as a bulwark 
against intermarriage and assimilation. 

Then came Zionist settlement in Palestine from the 1880s 
leading to the creation of the State of Israel eight years ago. 
Many pious Jews both in Israel and abroad then looked for 
the establishment of a theocratic State. The codes based on 
the Talmud would become the law of the land, enforcible in 
the courts. The ancient Sanhedrin—with its seventy sages— 
would be revived as Israel’s parliament. Jewish orthodoxy 
would be a condition for holding public office. Religion would 
become the sole object and the motive power of the State. These 
are the ideas held by the Agudat Israel movement throughout 
the world. In Israel they hold 5 per cent. of the seats in the 
Knesset. They are Messianists, not Zionists. 

At the other end of the scale are the secular Jews of Israel, 
for many of whom not only nationalism but also socialist 
utopianism is the motive power. They no longer personally 
attend synagogue; they find that Sabbatarianism hampers 
development in a pioneer country; they see no justification in 
strict adherence to the dietary laws now that the dangers of 
assimilation are over. (Israel Jews are unlikely to assimilate 
with Israel’s Arabs—mostly peasants—who now form only 
10 per cent. of the total population.) The secular Jews of Israel, 
represented in the Knesset largely by the parties of the Left, are 
quite willing to allow the Rabbinate to minister to those who 
need it, even to the extent of providing traditional religious 
education for the children of Orthodox parents. But marriage 
and divorce should be in the hands of the secular State, not 
in the hands of the Rabbinate. Traditional Jewish observance 
should be a matter of individual conscience, with a minimum 
of State enforcement. 

This picture is in black and white, but there are all interven- 
ing shades of grey. Many secular Jews in Israel still feel a 
sentimental attachment to the religion in which they were 
brought up in the Diaspora. They may not go to synagogue 
daily or even weekly: but they feel unhappy if they do not 
attend during the High Festivals. They may smoke in private 
on the Sabbath: but they are careful not to offend ofhers by 
smoking on the Sabbath in public. They may not keep separate 
dishes at home for meat dishes and milk dishes: but they will 
not eat ham. They may accept a lift to a football match in a 
friend’s car: but they do not complain that there are no public 
bus services on Saturday. 

There are others who have found a more formal reconcilia- 
tion between Zionism and Judaism. They are organised 
throughout the world in the Mizrachi movement to which the 
Chief Rabbinates in Britain and in Israel adhere. In Israel, the 
Mizrachi Party has nearly 10 per cent. of the seats in the 
Knesset. It supports the present compromise in Israel of a 
secular State and an established Rabbinate. (The members of 
the Rabbinate in Israel are all officials of the Ministry: for 
Religious Affairs.) The Mizrachi Party accepts the supremacy 
of the Knesset and does not press for the re-establishment of 
the Sanhedrin. It realises that in Israel there can be no shabbas 


= nearly twenty centuries Jews survived as scattered 
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goys (Christians who light fires, etc., for Jews on the Sabbath.) 
Some Jewish soldiers, policemen, ambulance drivers, hospital 
nurses and prison wardens must be on duty on every Sabbath 
and High Festival. Orthodox Jewish villages may try to keep 
the Sabbath inviolate: but the cows must still be milked. They 
are realists as well as pious. 

Jews in Israel have brought with them not so much the 
democratic traditions of the West (many do not come from 
democratic countries) as the democratic tradition of small 
Jewish religious communities which for nearly 2,000 years 
have never had police powers. A 51 per cent. vote is likely to 
split the community, so there is endless discussion until many 
of the minority are converted to the majority view. As the 
thirty years of the British Mandate were essentially tolerant 
and reinforced the basic Jewish belief in the rule of law, 
Israel today is much more ready for compromise on domestic 
issues than many people believe. Every Cabinet since 1948 has 
been a Coalition Cabinet (largely due to Israel’s unhappy 
proportional list system of election that perpetuates minority 
parties). Coalition Cabinets are notoriously weak and short- 
lived; Israel’s are no exception. But arguments on many of 
the basic issues between State and religion have nevertheless 
been hammered out. In the earlier formative years, the Govern- 
ment was dominated by the Right-wing Socialist Mapai Party 
that achieved a working majority in the Knesset only with the 
support of the Orthodox bloc. There were always several 
observant Ministers in the Cabinet and a general pattern of 
compromise has gradually evolved. 

Some questions were settled without much difficulty: for 
example, the enforcement of Sabbath closure of shops by 
municipal by-law. A hard-working population welcomed the 
transformation of the many Jewish religious festivals during 
the year into bank holidays. There was less support for the 
decision to enforce strict observance of the dietary laws in all 
State institutions, including the army. Sabbatarianism has won 
victories all along the line. No trains or public buses may run 
on the Sabbath or on the High Festivals (except in Haifa, a 
Labour stronghold and a very scattered town, where bus 
services do run on the Sabbath). The national airport at Lydda 
is closed tight on Saturdays (the only airport in the world that 
observes a six-day week). Except for essential services, no 
State transport is used on the Sabbath, and that includes 
military transport. It is, however, recognised that the army 
fights on the Sabbath, if necessary (and every commander 
decides for his men whether the moment of necessity has 
arrived; there is no argument). 

Israel has solved the delicate question of education—a 
problem in so many countries—by adopting two parallel 
systems of State schools—secular and religious. Parents can 
choose to which to send their children. The Bible is the basis 
of both school systems; even in the secular schools it is still 
regarded as a text book for language, literature, ethics, tribal 
history and regional geography. 

The new immigrants to Israel being largely from the Middle 
East and traditionalists, providing for their religious needs 
becomes a matter of public concern. Not only are they offered 
schools with a traditionalist curriculum for their children; but 
whole villages are set up for their accommodation, complete 
with synagogue and the whole apparatus of ritual observance. 

These are all part of the general compromise between State 
and religion. But there are still subjects on which there is as 
yet no agreement. One is the reaffirmation of the monopoly of 
the rabbinical courts in all disputes over marriage and divorce. 
There is no civil marriage, and the civil courts have no power 
to hear applications for divorce. The secularists do not accept 
this. A second matter still in dispute is the desire of tradi- 
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tionalists to prohibit pig-breeding in Israel. The Cabinet left 
it to be decided by municipal bye-law, and several were passed. 
But the Supreme Court has ruled that they are ultra vires. 


Although the battle for the enforcement of Jewish traditions 
is waged largely by the Orthodox parties, many pious Jews 
vote for other parties at the elections. Hence no party in Israel 
today can afford to adopt an anti-religious platform without 
the risk of losing votes. It might thus seem that religion in 
Israel has captured the State. But it is also true to say that 
the State has captured religion. As long as the Rabbinate are 
officials paid by the State and as long as any Orthodox party is 
in the Government Coalition and bound by the rule of col- 
lective responsibility, the power of religion to oppose the State 
is somewhat restricted. Hence traditional Judaism is being 
modified in Israel far more rapidly than in the Diaspora. This 
gives rise to some dismay in Orthodox circles abroad and is 
another sign of the increasing divergence between Israel and 
the rest of the World Jewry. 


Jack Went That Way 


By D. W. BROGAN 


‘VE thought it over and | really think that the best thing 
| you can do is to take the train.’ My friend was regretful, 
apologetic at making such an archaic suggestion, but 
isolated in his New England village, he could think of no 
better way of getting me back to Chicago than going by that 
old, historic, prestige-ridden but decaying means of transporta- 
tion, the railway. Every year there is the same lament: the 
railways get better; passengers get fewer. Financiers fight 
over the spoils of these once great prizes as carrion crows fight 
over foundered horses. Great railways are continually 
reformed, re-equipped, trains turned into imitations of ocean 
liners. The charms of sleeping in comfort like a kitten, instead 
of being buffeted in a plane or being told that there is no room 
at the motel, are stressed. How better can one see the country- 
side than from a ‘Vistadome’ train, sometimes known as a 
bubblegum train? The excellence of railway diner food is 
advertised like branded Bourbon or tinned coffee. But for 
more and more Americans the train is on the way out, like 
the river steamer, and for many American children a ride 
on a train is a delicious novelty like the chance to listen to 
‘steam radio’ after a surfeit of television. But over a great part 
of the United States no child has seen, no child will ever see, 
a ‘puff-puff,’ for diesels have replaced them. (‘Look,’ said my 
taxi-driver on the way to a mid-west airport, ‘a steam-engine.’) 
Like the fairy coach in Cinderella, the little red engine belongs 
to a romantic and probably fabulous past to which children 
give only a suspension of disbelief, enough not to spoil the story. 
It is tragic, for in what countries have the railways played 
the part they played in American history? How many towns 
owe their mere existence to the railway! Chicago owes her 
greatness to them; when the iron horse drew the commerce 
of the great valley east and west, cutting out the Mississippi, 
the South was doomed. True, the railways that remade 
America were railways hauling freight, wheat and pork, timber 
and ore, making possible the settlement of the High Plains. 
‘Passengers.’ said James J. Hill, greatest of American rail- 
roaders, ‘are no more use to a railroad than teats to a man.’ But 
Hill knew better; he imported into his north-western empire 
millions of immigrants, spread from St. Paul to Seattle by 
the iron horse. It was the union of men, not. materials, that 
made the junction of the Atlantic and Pacific in 1869 so 
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symbolically important. Will the Union Pacific exist when the 
centenary comes round? No one dares to be sure. 

What has brought about this transformation of the American 
scene so that the hooting of a train in the night has now 
the true banshee wail? First of all the coming of the car and, 
as a politically necessary consequence, the great road-nets. 
See what communities will spend their money on and you 
know where the heart is. And American political communities 
will spend money on roads and bridges before they will spend 
it on schools, hospitals, churches, even repelling Communism. 
Part of the American conviction that Russia is and must be 
a backward country is based on the reports of the dreadful 
state of Russian roads. The American roads are dreadful, but 
in another way. They are magnificent. Autobahnen and 
autostrade are, or were, nothing to the great turnpikes. It is 
the bridges, the overpasses, the underpasses, the roundabouts 
that are the most fantastic structures in America. The approach 
to New York from New Jersey would have rejoiced the 
prophetic soul of H. G. Wells; the great bridges soaring across 
great rivers on the road south to Washington, the bridge of 
concrete that floats outside Seattle, the fairy vistas of San 
Francisco Bay, these are offerings to the god of roads. Fatal 
offerings often enough. For death races along the roads as 
speed is pursued as a god in itself. The worshippers are often 
deceived. (It is said that every car but the Cadillac is fitted 
with a speedometer that exaggerates the speed; but the real 
speed is great enough.) I can remember the state of frozen 
apprehension in which I sat out a drive in an MG up the New 
Jersey turnpike, driven by a Russian physicist who refused 
to take note of the fact that the truck drivers, high above him, 
could not see an MG. I felt as doomed as the Anna Karenina 
of his kinsman’s novel. 

American road engineers have found that the straight, 
smooth, undeviating turnpike is dangerous. Even if the seventy- 
mile limit is enforced by ‘radar control,’ the driver, saved from 
hazard and temptation, falls asleep at the wheel. So, on the 
newer turnpikes, there are hazards, slopes and curves 
and clumps of trees to keep the driver on his toes. But on 
both types the trucks pound along, destroying the surface, 
edging mere passenger cars out of the way, and ruining 
the railways. 

But it is not on the great turnpikes that America reveals 
herself to the driver. It is on the minor roads (how wide, well 
maintained, straight by our standards! ). There is the price war 
between filling stations. Sometimes it is a matter of State 
boundaries; across an invisible line ‘gas’ is two cents a gallon 
dearer. So ‘don’t get caught with your tanks down’ as the 
slogan reminds you. Sometimes it is a ‘premium’ (America is 
cursed with a rash of premium schemes at the moment). Here 
you get plates and glasses, there you get nylons; elsewhere 
you have to be content with knowing that you are buying the 
gas that ‘more’ drivers buy in middle America than any other 
brand. You are, at any rate, in the fashion; your choice has 
been ratified by the common man. 

As you drive through the rich countryside the difficulty 
of telling one town from another is made manifest. Names 
mean little; Mahomet has no oriental note; Lodi (and Loada) 
do not recall Lombardy, and Paris (Illinois), Paris (Kentucky), 
Paris (New Jersey) are all more like each other than any of 
them is like Paris (France). Sometimes the name of the town 
can be read on a water tank supported on a gigantic tripod, 
like the fighting machines of Wells’s Martians. This is wel- 
come, for American railways are even greater sinners than 
British in concealing the names of the stations. There are 
depressing churches; there are magnificent high schools. There 
are roadside ‘eateries.’ These seem to be uniformly terrible. 
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It -was probably unfortunate that the last meal I had had 
during a car ride had been at the Pyramide at Vienne (France). 
The standard of comparison was, like the price, excessively 
high. But even so, only the juke boxes made the interlude 
tolerable. 


Perhaps it is better to travel by bus than by car. The 
American bus has a good deal of social life. I can remember, 
twenty years ago, hearing a distinguished senator tell how, 
inspired by /t Happened One Night, he had taken a bus 
ride back to his home State. It was just like the movie—of 
course, minus Claudette Colbert and Clark Gable. Thanks 
to a missed plane, I recently took a bus from Indianapolis. 
I got on board it, dazed by the rich architectural offerings of 
the capital of Indiana. There, inside three blocks, are: (a) the 
worst romanesque church in the United States. Spoiled by 
Auvergne, I don’t think much of Richardson Romanesque, 
so much admired in Boston. But, in its own way, the First 
Baptist Church of Indianapolis (Indiana) is as remarkable 
as Issoire. Then (b) there is the monument to the First World 
War, a Mexican teocalli with a classical fagade gummed on. 
A hundred or two yards away is the mosque of the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, oriental enough to please a Victorian 
illustrator of Omar Khayyam. There is, close at hand, a court- 
house that started out to be quite like Saint-Sulpice; there is 
a capitol that combines the best features of a Second Empire 
hétel-de-ville and a Second Reich railway station. And then 
there is the Civil War memorial, a column like the column 
of July and a lighthouse on top of that and a version of the 
‘Chant du départ’ from the Are de Triomphe. To think that 
I had forgotten all this! What rich badness! What a paradise 
for Mr. John Betjeman! 

The bus rolled out into the summer evening. We were 
soon in the Negro quarter, with some (not most) of the houses 
in not very picturesque decay, with that sign of American 
legal culture, the notice “bail bonds.’ 


We moved on across the famous ‘Banks of the Wabash,’ 
the Swanee River of the local bard, Paul Dresser. We came 
into an agreeable little town with a courthouse square. We 
moved on past the ‘jingles,’ verses spaced out on little boards 
that advertise ‘Burma Shave,’ past a filling station that 
promised ‘courteous service,’ past a notice that promised to 
‘build factory to suit tenent.’ (What is spelling among business- 
men? Was it on this trip or another that I read ‘Hoover Soil 
Service for Humanity’s Sake’?) My neighbour on the bus seat 
was a pretty Negro girl; she began to talk on terms of friendly 
equality with the young couple across the aisle. ‘Are you 
going to start a family at once?’ ‘Yes,’ said the white bride, 
‘I think it’s best, don’t you?’ So the conversation went on, 
unthinkable a few hundred miles to the south. in Alabama 
or Florida, where segregation on the buses is defended as 
the gate against equality. And, from the old southern point 
of view, the conversation I overheard was proof enough of 
the danger, for the white father joined in, complaining. semi- 
humorously, that his bride spent too much time lying on 
the bed looking at TV. I, the foreigner, the patriarch, was 
left out, white or pink though I was. We slid through another 
town and there, as so often in America, the charge of 
uniformity was refuted, for at the side of the city hall was 
a neon sign, ‘Jail Entrance.’ The bus came in, not more than 
half an hour late, and obligingly dropped me at my door, 
three miles from the airport, two from the railroad station. 


But in many ways it is not the car or the bus that competes 
successfully with the railway. The bus, even if it keeps on 
time, is slow and often hopelessly overcrowded. The car is 
all right, but the owner of an air-conditioned Cadillac (I 
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know one) hesitates about driving to Chicago. Where can 
you park? So the plane skims off the cream of the traffic. The 
United States is criss-crossed with airlines. When did I last 
go to ‘the Coast’ by train? Much more clear in my memory 
is a Christmas Day flight from San Francisco to Washington, 
with plastic holly and ivy in the cabin, and suddenly steely, 
like the boss of a shield among thousands of square miles 
of snowclad mountains, the Great Salt Lake. | can remember 
never once leaving my seat between Philadelphia and San 
Francisco, views of great tangles of glaciers in the Pacific 
North-west, of the desolate wastes of Labrador and Quebec. 

But it is not the great transcontinental lines that live most 
vividly in the memory. It is coming down to little southern 
airports and seeing below the Georgia fields of Gone With 
the Wind, the scrubby forest, the little artificial lakes. It is 
looking out of a plane window and suddenly realising that 
these parallel ridges were the great barrier of the Blue Ridge 
that held back the settlers and which covered Lee and 
Jackson’s flank in the ‘War Between the States.’ There are 
the little airports where you can’t land by instruments, so 
that a low ceiling may mean that you are dropped a hundred 
miles from your destination. There is the general air of dress- 
ing up. The planes are real, if small, and the federal govern- 
ment controls them. But you would not be surprised not to 
arrive at all, and yet, because the journeys are so short, you 
(that means I) can’t bring yourself to take out as much 
insurance as usual. For a hundred miles a dollar’s worth is 
enough. If it is the evening the coffee bar is shut; you can't 
buy coffee or Confidential or The Male Point of View (it is 
directed almost exclusively to females). Because the big city 
airports serve so many lines, there is not. except in the most 
modern of them (such as Newark), a centre where all shops, 
restaurants, conveniences are centralised. The loudspeakers 
announcing arrivals, departures, messages, warnings are even 
more confusing than they are at London Airport. And those 
Britons who think that the bus journey out to London Airport 
is intolerable should make the journey to Chicago’s Midway, 
along Archer Avenue (the ‘Archey Road’ of Mr. Dooley). 
Even Hammersmith shines by comparison. But, in three hours 
or so from Chicago, you see the Potomac and the Pentagon. 
(More people enter Washington every day by plane than by 
train.) You have changed both sky and mind in an afternoon. 
Why go by train? Well, planes don’t always fly; you are rash to 
arrange a tight schedule dependent on flying. As foolish as 
entrusting any important and urgent message to the United 
States Post Office. Then planes don’t always keep promises. 
You may have, you are assured of, a seat, but you may not get 
it. This experience recently befell a lady passenger who. 
unfortunately for the airline, is a United States senator. 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith is going to do something about 
it, and something will be done. And flying even to schedule 
is so seldom fun. 

What airline issues literature like the Boston and Maine? 
‘Stops to discharge passengers weekdays. Regular stop 
Sundays.’ ‘Stop on signal to discharge or receive passengers.’ 
‘Flag stop Mondays only.’ ‘No checked baggage service on 
this train.’ This is not like the fallacious promises of airlines! 
Nor can they compete with the literature issued by the 
Illinois Central. ‘Cairo’ (pronounced ‘Cayro’ and the ‘Eden’ 
of Martin Chuzzlewit) is ‘so named because its site resembles 
that of Cairo, Egypt.’ ‘How like Torquay is to Switzerland,’ 
said the gushing lady to Bishop Philpotts. ‘Yes, Ma’am. 
except that there is no sea in Switzerland and no mountains 
in Torquay.’ 

“Yes,” said a colleague, ‘if you do want to go to St. Louis 
by train, that’s the best way. I believe Jack went that way.’ 
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I'll risk it. Who knows, in a few years I may be able to tell 
sceptical children of entering St. Louis by train as Mark Twain 
did of entering it by steamboat. 
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SEPTEMBER 
City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





The Hinge of the Year 


THE GOOD RESOLUTIONS which we make on New Year's 
Day prove sadly perishable. September would be a 


is the Bailiff of the Royal Parks. I do not like to 

think of him in that dreary building, Lambeth Bridge 
House. I see him in a brown uniform with gold braid on it 
to show that he is Admiral of all park keepers, and wearing 
a cocked hat with feathers in it to imply forestry. His house 
should be one of those Swiss or Gothic lodges, approached 
through a path marked Private, in the middle of a public 
open space and away from the sounds of telephones and type- 
writers. But wherever he lives, and Whitaker tells me his 
name is Major Hobkirk, his department has just published 
an interesting little half-a-crown pamphlet on the Royal Parks 


Hise: somewhere, deep in the Ministry of Works, 


better month than January in which to make them. It 
is the hinge on which the whole year turns. On the 
farms the harvest ends, and from the schools and 


universities a fresh crop goes to the winnowers. It is 
a spacious month, in which processes overlap without 
competing and things do not jostle each other. The 
days are long, and the umpires on one side of the 
sports ground do not start thinking about the tea- 





of London, by Richard Church, with maps and plans and 
drawings. The dimmest Royal Park is Bushy and the best 
known, Hyde. But the most prominent feature of any Royal 
Park is the plane trees in the Mall and in the Green and 
St. James’s Parks. These were planted by a great landscape 
gardener, the late Lord Redesdale, who deserved to be men- 
tioned in this pamphlet for the service he did to the London 
landscape. There is no mention either, and no illustration, of 
the many beautiful Georgian lamposts which survive in the 
Royal Parks and shame, by their elegance, the boroughs which 
surround them. 


THE HAND oF DECIMUS 


Mr. Francis Thompson, the librarian at Chatsworth, has 
discovered that the great conservatory there was designed by 
Decimus Burton, down to the minutest detail, for the signed 
drawings exist. They are not by Paxton as has been supposed. 
The idea was Paxton’s, but a letter which Mr. Thompson 
has published in a local paper, from Burton to the Duke of 
Devonshire, written in 1843, mentions that Burton was the 
architect and that Paxton fully acknowledged this. Decimus 
Burton designed the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, which had 
a bigger dome than St. Paul’s, the Atheneum Club, the screen 
at Hyde Park Corner, and laid out much of Tunbridge Wells, 
Fleetwood and Bournemouth. It seems to me, from this news 
about the conservatory, that Decimus Burton may also have 
had a considerable hand in the Crystal Palace. Burton died in 
1881, aged eighty-one, and I knew an architect, E. J. May, 
who was articled to him. Mr. May told me of Burton’s con- 
tempt for the red-brick houses in what was then called ‘The 
Queen Anne style’ being built in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hamp- 
stead, by Norman Shaw. ‘There, May,’ said Burton, with 
scorn in his voice as they drove by in an open carriage, ‘there’s 
your “Queen Anne” for you.’ 


RAILWAY SANDWICH-DE-LUXE 


A friend and I ordered two tongue sandwiches each and 
coffee for two in the King’s Cross Hotel, London, which is 
run by British Railways. The bill was 15s. Is this one of 
the ways by which the unlucky Sir Brian Robertson is trying 
to make his railways pay, or are we paying for the ‘contempo- 
rary’ papers and paint with which that once noble hotel has 
been redecorated? 








interval when they hear the referee blow his whistle for 
half-time on the other. As the plough bites into the 
dun stubbles the tractor driver remembers the vanished 
stooks, and the slow, urgent, uncertain struggle to get 
them in, in rather the same comfortable way that a 
reader, beginning at his leisure a mew chapter, re- 
members the painfully exciting end of the one before 
it. Leaves have not begun to fall upon the lawn, 
nor invitation cards to clutter up the mantelpiece. 
September is a time for readjustment if not for 
reorientation, for sorting things out if not for reforming 
them altogether. It is the month when our decisions 
to give up this or to take up that are least likely to 
end, unfulfilled, on the compost-heap of remorse; but 
it will be prudent to see that they are sensible decisions, 
free (for instance) from any undertakings regarding 
cold baths or going for a run before breakfast. 





For those who are concerned about the future of dependants 

there can be no more prudent decision than a resolve to enlist 

the wise and friendly aid of the Midland Bank Executor 

and Trustee Company. Any branch of the Midland Bank 
will gladly put you in touch with the Company. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEECO.LTD. 
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Do it in a Day 


some massive shutter of rock was lowered to bar a 

secret passage, the witch Gagool perished beneath it ‘with 
a sickening scrunch.’ The phrase—at one time regarded by me 
as the most masterly and luminous in English literature—came 
into my mind when at 6.30 a.m. on Sunday I closed the boot 
of my car. I closed it with difficulty on a sort of aspic of gum- 
boots, mackintoshes, cartridge-bags, grouse, venison, wet 
clothes still warm from the drying-room and other debris, be- 
neath which were buried the uncompromising outlines of the 
luggage proper. There was a sort of squidgy finality about the 
noise it made which reminded me of Gagool. 

The inside of the car was also fairly full of gear. On what 
was left of the back seat Lucy and the Labrador, both roughly 
the same size, established a precarious co-existence. On the 
front seat the Relief Driver (who is seventeen and rather big for 
his age) and I played Mad Hatter and March Hare to Kate’s 
Dormouse. It was a tight fit. 

As we bumped round the head of the loch a parcel of hinds 
scattered from their early roadside grazing, and a little farther 
on, in the ancient twisted wood opposite the house, a cock 
capercailzie eyed us without approbation from the top of a 
knoll. Soon we were on the broad, swooping, empty main road, 
along the first few miles of which still stand the baulks of 
timber erected to prevent German aircraft from landing on 
it in 1940. Hoodie crows, in parties of two or three or four, 
were scavenging among the litter left where coaches or cars had 
stopped to admire the beauties of nature. The day, rather sur- 
prisingly, looked like being fine and we had it at this stage to 
ourselves. 

‘Daddy’ (the inevitable query came), ‘how much farther is it?’ 

‘Don’t start asking that silly question yet,’ said the Relief 
Driver severely. ‘It’s nearly 500 miles.’ 

My first clear memories of the Highlands date from the 
1914-18 War. In those days, as far as I can recall, nobody 
drove themselves up to Scotland. Forty years ago a car was 
like an elephant, and the chauffeur was its mahout; there was 
something special and almost sacred in their relationship, and 
the vehicle was not expected to respond, except perhaps over 
short distances, to the touch of a stranger’s hand. 

Did the cars that I first remember in the Highlands make 
their annual pilgrimage by road, under the expert guidance of 
mahouts? I seriously doubt it. The exigencies of wartime petrol 
rationing apart, I do not believe that the Panhard could have 
made it. She was built on the lines of a waggonette, and we 
children, as we sat in two rows facing each other with the 
pointers shivering against our bare knees, exchanged witticisms 
about her brakes, which were reputedly tied together with 
wire. (Although the brakes of that era must have been simple 
and even gawky contrivances, none of us ever tried, as a 
modern child would have done, to corroborate this legend.) 

I think that the Panhard must have come by train, and the 
same goes for the T-model Ford, which we thought of as very 
dashing and up to date and mahout-free, and yet at the same 
time—because we had seen it used as a stage-property in Mack 
Sennett comedies—as funny and slightly vulgar. There was a 
bigger, more sedate car, a limousine, which may perhaps have 
made its progress northwards under its own steam. 

But where were these pioneer vehicles housed? South of the 
Border, and even in the Lowlands, houses had spacious stables 
which could be converted into garages (‘No Smoking on Pain 
Of Instant Dismissal’; the elephants were dangerous and un- 
fathomable beasts). But most shooting or stalking lodges in 


| THINK it was in King Solomon’s Mines that, when 


the Highlands must have started without any effective form of 
shelter for the ponderous and lofty automobiles which first 
found their way thither. Why, while scholars wrangle over cave- 
drawings executed (if genuine) by a homo sapiens whom they 
cannot hope to reconstruct in the round, does no deviationist 
sidle off to Caledonia and return with a monograph entitled A 
Study of the Development of the Domestic Garage on Sporting 
Estates in North Britain? It might not be a particularly gripping 
monograph; but it would avert squabbles between learned men 
in one or two thousand years’ time, and the subject, specialised 
though it is, is one well calculated to yield its secrets to the 
arts of modern sociology. 

It was, as I remember, soon after the First World War ended 
that people started driving up to Scotland as a matter of course, 
and the breakfast-baskets that used to be put on the train at 
Crianlarich were relegated, with Christmas stockings and other 
pleasant totems, to the box-room of memory. But the journey 
was regarded as something of an undertaking and surrounded 
(from the children’s point of view) with a certain amount of 
mumbo-jumbo, such as going to bed early on the night before 
you started and at the hotel where you stopped on the way 
and being required (in an odious phrase) to ‘take things easy’ 
on the day after you arrived. When at the age of fifteen | 
obtained permission to travel north in a sidecar attached to my 
cousin’s motor-bicycle I thought it unlikely that I should ever 
have a more exciting experience; and although I can remember 
little of the journey | dare say that my expectations were not 
far out. 

As we fled south through the winding glens I thought of that 
motor-bicycle, and of the various small cars in which, becoming 
at last an owner-driver myself, I had rumbled doggedly along 
these roads. At that time there had been no question of ‘doing 
it in a day’; and even now I was not certain that the project 
was quite the thing with such a load of juvenile passengers. 

But children have great resilience as travellers. Just as you 
think they have fallen into a coma, they suddenly revive and 
either embark on a pointless argument among themselves, or 
ask you a series of unanswerable questions, or sing “The 
Lincolnshire Poacher’ very loudly in your ear, or demand to 
hear Meet the Huggetts on the radio. They delight in pheno- 
mena which madden you, such as the successive convoys of 
War Department vehicles, ambling nose to tail through the 
Midlands, which we had perilously to overtake. The facetix 
chalked by the RASC on their tailboards—‘Pass Carefully. No 
Driver,’ “The Nasser Express-—made a powerful appeal, and 
when at last we were clear of these obstacles to progress, their 
angry complaints that there were no more convoys were only 
stilled when we met another fascinating obstruction—a cordon 
sanitaire of part-time bureaucrats who for inscrutable reasons 
were conducting a traffic census round Leicester. 

However, everything really went very well, and for most of 
the last two hours the children were spellbound by a rather 
unsuitable BBC drama (‘Daddy, why did he call her a bitch? 
She’s not a dog, is she?’). There were 483 miles on the clock 
when the Relief Driver drew up outside our front door, thirteen 
hours after the start of the journey; and although I personally 
felt rather dazed I was resuscitated by the first letter which | 
opened from the pile on the hall table. It was from an insurance 
company, and it began: 

Dear Sir,—As a man who is prepared to face facts, you must 


consider the possibility of your death before the week is out. 
I was relieved to see that it had been written ten days ago. 


STRIX 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
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INCREASED RATE 
OF INTEREST 


Oo 
as from Ist October, 1956, 
Current rate 33% free of income tax. 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 





Intérést from day of invéstmént. 
No dépréciation of capital. 


Write today for a copy of the Sociéty’ s 
free “Guide for Investors.” 


Eric Bales, C.C., Managing Director 


‘ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


**The Home of Good Security” 
| 200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W 3 
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expect to smoke 
a top-price tobacco 


often turns out 





to be smoking... 
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EUROPE ix PERSChWeppTive 


Last comes our surprise report from SPAIN. Our 
corps of Schweppesialists, unpaid (but on an ex- 
schweppes account) have reported that in Spain there 
is no sign of any Perschwepptive whatever. To clarify 
their findings in a phrase — was is is, is is was, Dr. 
Rudelsbein, the American member of our team, an 
ethnoeducationist, researching on the Spanish tenden- 
cy to be slightly late, was able to prove, by living for 
two months in a choza above Torremolinos, that he 
found no progress among teen-age groups in the 
awareness of the-core activities vital to life-adjust- 
ment problems, so that there were as yet few of the 
basic social processes one would hope would evolve 


from a more balanced behaviour relationship,” 





But if Old is New and New is Old, there is some hope 
that western influences may before long be making 
their mark on Spanish peninsularity. If there are 
still areas untouched by chewing gum, and restaurants 
which make no attempt to serve warmed-up shepherd’s 
pie and stewed bottled rhubarb, there are definite 
signs of soccer in Madrid, the ladies of the flounce 
and the castanet have been observed casting anony- 
mous glances at the more or less two piece, and the 
fact. that the biggest bull-ring in Barcelona has 
recently seen a performance of Cinderella on ice 
suggests a glorious future, even a more pleasing 
present. If in Spain the Perschwepptive is intangible, 
we can still say it is a land of prospwepts, 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Him. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


Chesterton Paui Jennings 
Jock Scot Tom Scott 


Deification and Clarification 7. Charles Edwards, 
W. J. Burls-Huni 


John Irwin 
Tyrrell Burgess 


That Subsidy 
Against Churchmanship 





CHESTERTON 

Sirn,—Why on earth does Mr. Amis have to 
forgive Mr. Hollis ‘even, perhaps, for taking 
Chesterton seriously’? Lots of people take 
him seriously. I might say lots of people, not 
necessarily ‘intellectuals,’ only that this might 
seem to write Mr. Amis off as an ‘intellectual,’ 
which Heaven forbid. The whole point about 
any good writer, such as Chesterton or Mr. 
Amis, is surely that he can appeal at an 
intellectual (no quotes) and a popular level. 
I am sure Mr. Amis doesn’t imagine for a 
moment that 80 per cent. of the people who 
have chuckled at Lucky Jim’s beautiful, 
frantic, frustrated bus ride have even heard all 
the solemn, critical theories about the New 
School of the Fifties, etc. etc. 

I am sure, in other words, that Mr. Amis 
does not belittle Chesterton just because he 
is popular. That leaves two possible attitudes 
to a man with the originality, the exuberance 
and the endless quotability of Chesterton; for 
or against. You can’t just brush him off, in the 
same way as some people have just been try- 
ing to brush off Shaw. If Mr. Amis can’t take 
Chesterton seriously, either he means that 
GKC himself didn’t mean what he said, that 
he had his tongue in his cheek—which seems 
at variance with all the known facts of his 
life and personality—or that his ideas them- 
selves needn't be taken seriously. Well, they* 
are by—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL JENNINGS 
Hill House, Rectory Hill, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


* Except, possibly, Distributism. And I’m 
not so sure even there. 


JOCK SCOT 


Sir,—Mr. Douglas Young is quite right in 
saying that I am no authority on ‘Teutonic.’ 
He is wrong in thinking that this has any 
relevance to my argument that it is bad taste 
to call Scots ‘Lallans.’ The fact that a number 
of couthy kailyairdie bardies trailing in the 
wake of Robert Burns, the worst influence 
any major poet has ever had on the subse- 
quent literature of his country, are also guilty 
of this bad taste does not impress me in the 
least. These nineteenth-century poeticules 
might have been left safely to their long sleep, 
had not Mr. Young and some others dug them 
up, and with them ‘Lallans.’ The name of 
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Stevenson means absolutely zero in Scottish 
poetry, for instance. 

The people of Scotland naturally think of 
the Scottish language as ‘Scots,’ and only 
literati could think of it as anything else. The 
traditional name was founded by a real poet, 
Gawin Douglas, who probably got it from 
current practice. It is customary to call a 
national literary language by the national 
name, whether Scots, French or Russian. Those 
who have grounds for denigrating the nation- 
ality of the Scots may well prefer such pet 
names as Lallans. Couthy kailyairdery and 
false comic humour are the main faults of 
Scottish life and literature, and have been since 
the eighteenth century, when the uneasy sense 
of Scotland’s tragedy was being awkwardly 
laughed off by the literati. These faults have 
led to the Scot becoming a music-hall joke: 
Harry Lauder was the logical outcome of the 
degeneration of national dignity that set in 
with Burns. Many southerners have but to 
hear that one is a Scot to become immediately 
jocular and to call one ‘Jock’; the music hall 
has done its work. The intellectual equivalent 
of ‘Jock’ Scot is ‘one of the Lallans boys.’ 
Lallans is music-hall Scots. Whatever our ill- 
wishers may call us, let us at least restore the 
simple dignity of our national tongue’s own 
name. Or shall we scrap ‘Gaelic’ also and 
have ‘Hielans’ instead?—Yours faithfully, 

TOM SCOTT 
56 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh e 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 
Sir,—I wonder if Mr. Kennedy is well advised 
to maintain that the Immaculate Conception 
was ‘repudiated by the greatest medieval 
theologians’ and is just ‘moonshine. If I 
remember rightly, Aquinas, treating of it inci- 
dentally, finally came down after some 
hesitation on the opposing side. Bonaventura, 
on the other hand, can be quoted as finally sup- 
porting it. Scotus, who affirmed it, can hardly 
be described as a second-rate divine. St. 
Bernard, I suppose, could be quoted in Mr. 
Kennedy's favour if he had not concluded his 
famous letter thus: ‘But what I have said I 
have certainly said without prejudice to what 
may be more soundly thought by one more 
wise. I reserve all this, and everything else of 
the kind, for the examination and judgement 
especially of the Roman Church, and if I think 
anything differently, | am prepared to be 
amended by its judgement.’ Luther, inciden- 
tally, if one may judge from his sermon on the 
subject, strongly supported the doctrine. The 
truth would seem to be that the great school- 
men were pretty eirenic on the matter, and it 
was only the later and lesser men who got 
angry. All things considered, Mr. Kennedy 
might well venture in the moonshine, with St. 
Bernard and Martin Luther.—Yours faithfully, 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 
Ampleforth, York 

* 

Sir,.—Your correspondent, W. H. C. Frend, 
asks why acceptance of the Virgin as Co- 
Redemptress should not have been obvious to 
the Early Church, which preached the Gospel 
of redemption by the death and resurrection 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘neither is there 
salvation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’ He might also have asked 
why the doctrines defined as dogmas, in 1854 
the Immaculate Conception, in 1870 Papal 
Infallibility, and in 1950 the Corporeal 
Assumption of the Virgin, were not also 
obvious to the Early Church. 
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The answer is that these doctrines were then 
unknown, and have no warrant in Scripture, 
tradition, history or reason, and that when first 
adumbrated they were strongly opposed by 
eminent doctors and saints of the Church, and 
some declared by the Roman pontiff to be 
indefinable. 

The fact has to be faced and admitted that 
Roman Catholicism, far from being the old 
faith, as its adherents and others continue to 
proclaim, is largely a new religion, and indeed 
this was virtually admitted by Cardinal 
Manning when he declared ‘The appeal to 
antiquity is both a treason and a heresy.’ He 
could not fail to recognise that antiquity would 
lend ‘no support to such innovations, specula- 
tions defined and to be believed “de fide” as 
of equal obligation as the articles of the 
ancient creeds.” 

It is with sadness and apprehension that one 
looks forward to the time when the title Co- 
Redemptress, already approved by the Holy 
Office and the Congregation of Rites, will be 
defined as a dogma, and, to quote Professor 
Miegge, ‘The world will know that it has not 
been saved by one only Redeemer and Lord 
Jesus Christ but by a unique couple of Christ 
and His Mother.’—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. BURLS-HUN1 


21 Hereward Avenue, Purley, Surrey 


THAT SUBSIDY 

Sir,—In your edition of August 10, Mr. John 
Beavan writes, ‘And the Government which 
created these problems by destroying the 
BBC's beneficent and far-sighted monopoly 
has to be brought to face them.’ 

I challenge Mr. Beavan to give us even one 
example when the BBC demonstrated beneti- 
cence, and just one example of a demonstra- 
tion of farsightedness.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN IRWIN 
4 Darnley Terrace, Kensington, W11 


AGAINST CHURCHMANSHIP 


Sir,—The Principal of Tyndale Hall quotes an 
ordinand as saying, ‘We spent so long learn- 
ing the views of others that we had no time 
to find out what we believed ourselves.’ This 
is a depressing enough view of one kind of 
theological training: it is an even more 
depressing comment on the ordinand himself. 
What is more disturbing is that the Principal 
regards him as typical enough to arrange for 
his needs in the programme at Tyndale Hall. 

There, however, the remedy is a ‘real pat- 
tern of teaching,’ in which the ordinand’s 
thinking is ‘guided intelligently by . . . doc- 
trinal and practical principles’ to guard against 
possible ‘vagueness.’ Perhaps the Principal will 
not understand how this aspect of his letter 
appears to some of us the most depressing 
of all. 

This view of the purpose and method of 
theological training is responsible for the fact 
that many ordinands leave college quite unable 
to make themselves understood to anyone who 
lacks their particular training and equally 
unable to make an intelligent defence of their 
beliefs. This is largely because ‘doctrinal pat- 
terns’ prevent a man from having any beliefs 
that can properly be called his own at all. | 
myself am looking forward to the day when 
more of those responsible for theological 
training will encourage their ordinands to 
think.— Yours faithfully, 

TYRRELI 


120 Carlton Road, Gidea Park, Essex 


BURGESS 
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Contemporary Arts 


Fringe and Centre 


Like. an_ old-fashioned egalitarian tract, 
Edinburgh offers us a striking juxtaposition of 
Two Nations, the haves and have-nots, the 
Officially Sponsored and the Fringe. See one 
class occupying all the best stages, laying it 
on with lavish prodigality, given civic recep- 
tions, shaking hands with the Lord Provost! 
See the other driven out to small and draughty 
halls, producing on a shoe-string, unrecog- 
nised, unassisted, even (most unfairly) un- 
endowed, sometimes, with sufficient talent! It 
ought to make one’s blood boil. But as usual 
it isn’t quite so simple as that. The categories 
get mixed; some things refuse to fit. Even the 
most class-conscious must admit, for instance, 
that the Piccolo Teatro is in one by itself. 
In the brief interval between Dylan Thomas 
and Shaw at the Lyceum this Milanese com- 
pany has given us two brand-new productions, 
fresh, altogether different one from the other, 
and each springing its own splendid surprise. 
Both, in a week surrendered to International 
Kulchur, had scared us a bit: before late 
Pirandello, early Goldoni, stout hearts cannot 
be blamed for quailing. The Inglesi Italiani 
could look knowing; the rest of us turned 
anxiously to the synopsis of Arlecchino aad 
learned that ‘Pantalone has promised his 
daughter Clarice to Silvio, the son of Dr. 
Lombardi. At this moment Arlecchino 
announces the arrival of his master Federigo, 
to whom Pantalone had previously promised 
his daughter. Federigo enters, but actually it 
is not he, but his sister Beatrice... .’ Oh 
Lord! All this 4nd the Commedia dell’ Arte 
too? How wrong we were! How false a 
notion have we had—from Old Vicarage 
interludes, laborious period song-and-dance— 
of this exhilarating game! Comic masks, we 
suddenly realise, are not chiefly meant to gag 
an actor who has little worth hearing to say, 
but can magnificently enlarge his stage 
personality (the sly doddering of Pantalone, 
the zany’s grin of Arlecchino). Harlequin him- 
self is not the peelie-wally, airy-fairy person 
we supposed, but the chief of that race of 
peasant-boobies (cousin to Hanswurst and Till 
Eulenspiegel) whose animal spirits even the 
twentieth century cannot subdue. Marvello 
Moretti is, indeed, a clown of extraordinary 
accomplishment (his acrobatic tomfoolery 
mounting to a clashing climax of flying plates 
and dishes is as brilliant a piece of slap- 
stick as I have seen). But he is by no means 
the only virtuoso in the company; nor did 
the revelations end with the harlequinade. 
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Later in the week, poring again over our pro- 
grammes, feverishly keeping our metaphysics 
warm and grimly determined not to be caught 
out of our depth, we were jolted by the dis- 
covery that Pirandello, too, can be wildly 
funny. Questa Sera Si Recita a Soggetto (To- 
night We Improvise), in which Pirandello took 
his investigation of the illusion of personality 
to its extreme, is, certainly, not quite like 
others with which we are more familiar. The 
charade-demonstration of theatrical ‘reality’ 
gets well over the border into the territory of 
the Marx Brothers (it is here, obviously, that 
they got half their ideas for A Night at the 
Opera, Anvil Chorus, scene-shifting and all). 
But it is easy to imagine the heavy-handed 
solemnity with which it might be handled; 
robbing us not only of some wonderful 
moments of pure farce, but also of the full 
effect of those passages of genuine and fearful 
tragedy to which they cunningly lead the way. 
These—especially the last dreadful duologue 
of jealousy and near-madness on the empty 
stage, a tremendous piece of acting by Valen- 
tina Fortunato and Tino Carraro—fairly made 
me sweat. But the whole, with its sudden 
changes of mood, its unabashed pantomime 
and ironic suggestion, is projected with a 
force and precision whieh must be difficult to 
equal. 

Such a company, in fact, gives a new mean- 
ing to the idea of professionalism: directed 
with great skill and imagination (by Giorgio 
Strehler) and working, in the common phrase, 
‘as a team’; but a team composed (as ours are 
sometimes not) of unmistakable individuals. 
Their collective expertise, their particular 
bounce and verve make most of our people 
seem half alive; and beside their work much 
else in Edinburgh, Fringe or Centre, cannot 
help looking a little amateurish. 

Unofficially there has been a fine variety of 
matter, rather less of manner: a certain 
uniformity of high aspirations not quite 
realised makes one strand of Fringe difficult 
to distinguish from another. The most notable 
enterprise has been the Oxford University 
Players’ Storm in Shanghai, an adaptation of 
La Condition Humaine which introduces 
Malraux to the British stage. This was good 
and gripping enough almost to open a new 
department of nostalgia: not so much the 
violent events—Chiang Kai-shek’s crushing of 
the Communists in 1927 has plenty of back- 
handed relevance still—as the tone of the 
piece, its ‘living newspaper’ presentation, the 
general aura of Auden, seem tenderly un- 
muffled by time. Nothing, indeed, could better 
demonstrate the state of Left-wing idealism 
than the devotion of the Oxford players—who 
give the thing a really fine performance—to 
an evidently lost cause. : 

Cambridge University Actors, meanwhile. 
pragmatical and cheerful, have done a very 
jolly, boisterous, and somehow innocent 
Alchemist on a Jacobean stage rigged up in 
a Masonic Hall. The Phenix Theatre Group 
contrived to make Samson Agonistes some- 
thing more than dignified utterance. Twice Five, 
a double bill of long-drawn domestic drama and 
expanded revue sketch by Philip Guard, was 
scarcely up to what the London Club Theatre 
Group have brought to Edinburgh before. 
Finally, various solo turns. Nel Oosthout 
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doing Saint Joan single-handed; Sonia Dresdel 
in Miss Julie and Jean-Jacques Bernard’s The 
Springtime of Others; Donald Wolfit in The 
Strong Are Lonely. The last two, it should be 
noted, had others on the stage with them. 
CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


What Miracle ? 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Ballet's version of The 
Miraculous Mandarin is a less worthy con- 
tribution to Edinburgh Festival achievements 
than its last reconstruction (The Fire-Bird), 
staged here two years ago. Bela Bartok built 
the score in 1919 on a synopsis derived from 
Melchior Lengyel; in recent years many ballet 
companies have essayed resurrections, few of 
which, according to solid report, have resulted 
in a valid dance drama. 

What is observably wrong on the present 
occasion is this idea of constructing a sig- 
nificant choreography on both music and 
theme deriving from minds with which the 
choreographer can have no contact. This sort 
of réchauffage should, in any case, only be a 
stop-gap device to be used by very mature 
choreographers; there have been no occasions 
on which this re-use of existing score and 
synopsis leads to a work half as good as the 
original. Alfred Rodrigues, still to mature as 
a clearly original choreographer, has tackled 
(or been loaded with?) a plot which he 
approaches with confused sincerity; its 
material, underworld life centred on that per- 
petual character-cliché, the prostitute-with-a- 
heart-of-gold, has been elaborately worked 
over by choreographers of all nations since the 
1920s. 

The plot calls for a back-street den into 
which thugs lure the male passers-by to be 
ensnared, then robbed, by a tawdry charmer. 
The mandarin (why a mandarin?) is made of 
tougher stuff than earlier victims; beaten, 
stabbed, garrotted, hung, he persists in living. 
The charmer takes over from the thugs and 
(in the unsullied verbiage of the synopsis) 
‘allows compassion to hold sway over her and 
embraces the mandarin with utmost tender- 
ness.’ This fulfils his ‘unquenchable longing’ 
(for what? did the Lord Chamberlain see 
the scenario?): his wounds begin to bleed: 
he dies: curtain. 

The miraculous power here implicit is the 
Chinaman’s capacity for self-induced instan- 
taneous coagulation, which, as a piece of 
curiosa medica, is not without interest. The 
fact that coagulation ceases when symbolic 
copulation occurs may be of further medical 
interest but is not turned into a matter of 
passionate concern for a theatre audience. No 
analysis of the choreography (classical ballet 
steps and gyrations fast and fortissimo, plus 
some heavily naturalistic acting) can help us 
to understand the significance of the alleged 
miracle. 

This theme of ‘To bleed or not to bleed’ 
presumably meant something to Lengyel and 
Bartok; possibly it touches on something 
movingly symbolic which I have missed—the 
recreation of a legend about the magic of 
blood-letting and its connection with sexual 
potency: or some echo of a myth of a Christ- 
like figure who challenges evil, partly over- 
comes it, succumbs to temptation and is there- 
by destroyed? But nothing of the sort peers 
through the dark blanket of this frenzied 
scramble of thugs, tarts and spivs. 

Everything possible was done by Elaine 
Fifield and Michael Somes as the central 
figures, ably supported by twenty-odd dancers 
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‘A ustralorp, Rhode Island, Leghern, Sussex; there is hardly a part of 
the world that has not contributed something to the vocabulary 
of poultry raising. And farmer tending chickens is @ 

traditional scene as valid for Kent as for Carolina or the Cape. In 
recent times, however, the scene has changed in one small, but 
important, particular. The meal now comes to the farm in paper 
sacks—multiwall sacks, strong, of several thicknesses—that bring 
‘ the feed clean and then go for burning. Quietly, these paper sacks have 
effected a revolution in the hygienic carriage of all kinds of materials, 
from poultry meal to chemical powders. And this revolution 

is by no means confined to farming. Manufacturers now use Bowater 
packaging for all manner of goods. Shop windows, shelves and counters 
are gayer, neater, cleaner—thanks to protective Bowater wrappings. 
The tree from the far-off Bowater forest is much more today than just a provider of newsprint. 


Your cleansing tissues, madam; your hardboard, sir; all owe 


: 
their origin to that most versatile of raw materials —timber. a i 
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as the assorted degenerates. The Wakhévitch 
décor looked much like any previous 
Wakhévitch décor of a slummy street. 

A. V. COTON 


Solid Gold 


Tue Soti Gotp Capiitac. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.}——Buowanl! JUNCTION. (Empire.) 


From the opening shot of Judy Holliday 
entangling her umbrella in a passer-by, The 
Solid Gold Cadillac, well directed by Richard 
Quine, is a delight. For one thing, of course, 
it has Miss Holliday, and to some she can do 
no wrong. Nor, happily, does she here. This 
is a story trimly tailored to her blend of cru- 
sading glee and soft-hearted sympathy: she 
is Laura Partridge, a small shareholder in a 
large, glittering American company, who asks 
awkward questions of the shady directors at 
the annual shareholders’ meeting. Inevitably, 
she is asked to join the firm, on the principle 
of ‘if you can’t crush ’em, join ’em.’ Ensconced 
as director of shareholder relations, she con- 
ducts her office with William Boot-like incon- 
sequentiality, and equal effectiveness, and, 
naturally enough, ends up head of the firm, 
with a gold Cadillac and Paul Douglas. 
Douglas’s lumbering, gold-hearted charm has 
plenty of scope in the film: he is the good 
director who has gone to Washington to work 
for the government and who returns to set 
things right. Though the plot doesn’t have the 
originality of Miss Holliday’s other films, 
there is enough wit to make up for this. She 
is certainly one of the most unique actresses 
working in pictures, and her admirers must 
be glad she has the sense only to take parts 
that fit her talent. It might be said that she 
has only one part, a dumb blonde who muddles 
through brilliantly, a sort of Mr. Smith goes 
to Washington honesty coupled with brim- 
ming delight in life; but it is a part that seems 
capable of hundreds of variations. I think she 
inspires more sheer happiness than any other 
actress. 
* 


Alas, from comedy to tragedy this week is 
a big drop, with Bhowani Junction providing 
plenty of action, but leaving one rather rest- 
less and unsatisfied in one’s seat at the end. 
In print, John Masters’s instinct-guided sahibs 
and Anglo-Indians have a certain ring of truth; 
anyway, too much is happening in the rape 
or flogging line to allow the reader to bother 
much about abstract questions. But in the film, 
all the problems loom with forbidding fre- 
quency, until one begins to think that the 
Indians must have read John Masters too. If 
anyone doesn’t know the story, Bhowani 
Junction is the tale of an Anglo-Indian girl 
who is torn between being white, being black, 
with the unuttered possibility of remaining 
Anglo-Indian. The scene is India in the 
troubled days before British rule ended. 
Happily she falls in love with a British colonel, 
and all ends happily. The girl is played by 
Ava Cardner, and before you begin to snigger 
it must be said that she plays her well. The 
colonel is Stewart Granger, rather more 
cavalier than usual it seemed, but apparently 
ageless. He is very sterling, but improbable. 
Both are hampered by the plot, which reveals 
itself in colour and CinemaScope as a morality, 
lightly acted out by people chosen rather for 
their skin than their personality. Because of 
this, the most compelling character in the film 
is Patrick, the anglophile Anglo-Indian, whose 
problem is, of all the Indian problems dis- 
cussed in the story, the most cogent and 
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pathetic. This is a performance agonising in 
its veracity, admirably done by Bill Travers. 
The Indian scenes are excellent, and the 
director, George Cukor, has certainly got as 
much out of the country as anyone could 
want. But he hasn’t been able to take his 
players away from their tags and make them 
live. One can only wish the makers of the 
film had heeded the advice Moss Hart once 
gave: ‘If you have a message, call Western 
Union.’ DAVID STONE 


The Berliner Ensemble 


MOTHER COURAGE, THE CAUCASIAN CHALK 
CirCLE, TRUMPETS AND Drums, An adapta- 
tion of George Farquhar’s The Recruiting 
Officer—By Bertolt Brecht. (Palace.) 

We are all greatly in the debt of Mr. Daubeny 

for bringing three plays acted and produced 

by the Berliner Ensemble to London. Mother 

Courage and The Caucasian Chalk Circle had 

already been seen at the Paris festival and 

are thus familiar to West European audiences. 

They are both by Brecht himself and are both 

chronicle plays in the Elizabethan sense of 

the word. Mother Courage deals with the 
trials of a bawdily indomitable old woman 
who sells comforts to the troops for the greater 
part of the Thirty Years War. The Caucasian 

Chalk Circle is based on a couple of foik- 

tales—the judgement of Solomon and the 

Judge-for-a-day themes. Both are staged with 

great brilliance in the manner the company 

have made their own and acted with more 
unity and perfection of detail than we are 
accustomed to on stages where actors are 
rarely together for longer than the run of one 
play. Drums and Trumpets is not so original 
a work, but is an eigthteenth-century farce 
played as it should be played with great gusto 
and rapidity. The adaptation, indeed, means 
that Farquhar’s play may pretty well be dis- 
missed from the mind when discussing it, but 
it provided an excellent pastiche for all that— 
even if some of its anti-militarist points were 
rather obvious. In one sense it was a great 
deal more like The Threepenny Opera than 
the other two productions. Since I have not 
the space to do so this week, I propose to 
return to these plays next week, when I shall 
discuss the general question of Brecht’s stage- 
craft and confute those critics who do not 

agree with me about its quality. Meanwhile I 

would most strongly advise anyone who is 

fond of the theatre to book seats at the Palace 
right away. They will see something they may 
never be able to see again: not good theatre— 
that expression has been made an _ insult 
recently—but great drama. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


THERE is something about a Bridie play which 
disarms criticism, and even if the revival of 
Mr. Bolfry at the Aldwych were much less 
successful, it would still be welcome. For some 
reason the first act is more effective than the 
second: possibly because Alastair Sim is less 
happy as Mr. Bolfry than one would expect 
—he may have made a mistake in taking on 
the production of the play at the same time. 
But the rest of the cast are admirable: it is 
good to see Duncan Macrae in London (I 
wonder how it would be if he exchanged parts 
with Alastair Sim?). The play has naturally 
dated, but gracefully: it is still entertaining, 
and there was certainly no doubt in the 
audience’s mind that they were glad to see it 
again. B. I. 


At Arm’s Length 


As the BBC has courageously invited 
‘evaluations’ of the Third Programme, ip 
connection with its impending tenth birthday, 
I have been switching more often from tele- 
vision to hear what the Third has to offer, 
On Saturday it offered Brecht’s Puntila. 

I had happened the previous evening to 
meet a harassed London theatre critic, still 
tottering after three successive nights with 
the Berliner Ensemble, and he was complain- 
ing that the Brechtians would not let him 
enjoy the stuff in his own way. When he said 
he was not much moved, they replied that 
this was the whole point: that he was not 
meant to be moved; that Brecht’s design, or 
Verfremmdungseffekt, was to save him from 
such emotional debauchery. Well, with 
Puntila—at least in this radio version— 
Brecht certainly succeeded. The listener js 
held at arm’s length throughout. But—and this 
still puzzles me—to what purpose? The play’s 
intellectual content is negligible. If one’s 
sympathies are never to be engaged, it remains 
nothing more than a sometimes mildly amus- 
ing, sometimes very silly, sometimes rather 
boring chronicle. 

Puntila is juvenile. This need not necessarily 
be a criticism; the folk-tale on which it is 
based may be juvenile; so too is a Chaplin 
film—the comparison suggests itself because 
Mr. Puntila is a character like the millionaire 
in Chaplin’s City Lights, amiable when drunk, 
cruel when sober. But a Chaplin film would 
be intolerable without Charlie. If you can 
visualise City Lights with the millionaire 
pushed up into the lead (making all due 
allowances for differences of medium), you 
will gain some idea of the weakness of 
Puntila. 

I would prefer, though, to make the 
comparison with The Seagull. We do not have 
to be told to keep at arm’s length from 
Chekov’s characters, for there is no risk that 
they will excite maudlin emotions. We may 
feel disgust or amusement, irritation or pity, 
over individuals; but we are moved only by 
the totality; and our intellectual appreciation 
(if the distinction can be made) is enhanced, 
and even created, by our emotion. With 
Puntila there is no totality; it fails to impinge 
at any level. 

This is not, | must hasten to add, because 
of its propaganda. Such as it is, the 
propagandist element fits as snugly into it as 
into, say, Chaplin’s Modern Times. In fact 
the play’s weakness is that the author, having 
gathered all the materials around him to make 
something fine, prefers to fritter them away 
on a series of banat situations and silly chatter. 
And if somebody says that the chatter is meant 
to be silly, | can only say that it can be left 
to be enjoyed (in the phrase which comes so 
readily to critics of West End _ farcical 
comedies) by people who like that sort of 
thing. 

I must cat some unkind words I said about 
the casting of the BBC’s television plays last 
week; for this weck’s Morning Star, by no 
means an easy venture, was cast with real 
intelligence. An adaptation from the book, it 
was a chronicle rather than a play; too many 
irrelevancies had been left in, and its dramatic 
possibilities were not sufficiently exploited. 
But as a chronicle it was very good indeed. 
and it was splendidly acted by almost every 
member of the large cast. It was indeed sad 
that James Lansdale Hodson should not have 
lived to sec it. BRIAN INGLIS 
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Guy ropes and moulded 
dolls . . . These are merely 
two of the hundreds of 
things which more than 80 
industries are making better, 
faster, and more cheaply 
with the aid of starches, 


glucose, and dextrines. 


Can starch help you? 
Brown & Polson J 
Ltd. could give you 
an exceptionally well 
informed opinion—and 
would be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


ADHESIVES NET FABRICS 

BEER OIL WELL DRILLING 
CORSETS | PLASTER CASTS 

DOLLS QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
EXPLOSIVES RUBBER STAMPS 

FACE AND TALCUM POWDERS | SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 
GUYS AND OTHER CORDAGE TABLETS 

HOUSEHOLD STARCH | UPHOLSTERY 
INSECTICIDES | VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
JUTE TEXTILES | WALLPAPER 

KRAFT PAPER | XMAS DECORATIONS 
LEATHER TANNING | YARN 


MATCHBOXES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 
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by high cliffs and a 
narrow entrance, this admirable 
harbour gave safe anchorage to the 
ships of the British Navy for over 
150 years. 

English Harbour will always be associ- 
ated with the name of Nelson for it 
was here that he served from 1784 to 
1787. Nelson arrived in command of 
H.M.S. “Boreas” and quickly incurred 





local displeasure by seizing four 
American ships, thereby enforcing 
the Navigation Act which forbade 
trading with the United States. For 


this action he was unsuccessfully sued 


in the colonial courts for damages = 


amounting to £40,000 

Nelson again visited Antigua in 1805 
when in pursuit of the French admira! 
Villeneuve—a pursuit which was to 
end at Trafalgar. Tradition has it 
that he refitted his ships at English 


Harbour before continuing the chase. 


As the only British bank with 3% 
branches in the Leeward Islands ¥1; 


we are particularly well placed to 
assist those whoare contemplating 
a visit to Antigua. Enquiries are 


welcomed by our Intelligence 


Department at 54 Lombard Street, | 1}\\ 


London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Pandora’s Box and 
Eve’s Apple’ 


By ROBERT GRAVES 
T= art-historians Dora and Erwin Panofsky—he has 





been a professor at the Institute for Advanced Studies 

in Princeton since 1935, and she is known for her work 
on Poussin’s mythological landscapes—have together pub- 
lished a scholarly and amply illustrated study of Pandora (‘the 
pagan Eve’) in art and literature. 

This myth has three distinct early variants. According to 
Hesiod, Pandora (‘All-Gift’) was a beautiful woman formed of 
earth and water by the artificer-god Hephestus, at Zeus’s 
orders, to be the bane of men. Zeus offered this ‘beautiful 
evil,’ splendidly adorned by all the Olympians, as a wife to 
Epimetheus, thus revenging himself on Epimetheus’s brother 
Prometheus, who had angered him by stealing divine fire. 
Prometheus advised Epimetheus to refuse the gift, but Zeus 
would not take a ‘no’ and Pandora, in consequence, brought 
disaster on the men and women of Prometheus’s human crea- 
tion: she opened a fatal jar entrusted to her by Zeus, and out 
flew all the hitherto unknown evils of sickness, old age, sorrow, 
and death to which mankind is now subject. Only Hope 
remained, caught under the lid of the jar. 

The second variant is recorded, centuries later, by Babrius 
the Fabulist, who tells how Zeus assembled the essences of 
everything that was good in the world and gave them sealed in 
a jar to Man. Man, unable to restrain his hunger for knowledge, 
lifted the lid, whereupon ‘the essences escaped, only Hope re- 
maining. Babrius does not, however, mention Pandora, and 
his failure to mention the mythical opener suggests that he had 
no original source, but was merely criticising Hesiod, in a fable 
of his own invention—on the ground that Heaven never 
bestows evil things on mankind, but mankind (men no less than 
women) brings them on itself. 

The third variant is Fulgentius’s. Fulgentius, a simple Roman 
compiler of myths, records that Pandora was the flower of 
Prometheus’s creation, so called for being his universal gift 
to Man. Fulgentius also gives ‘Pandora’ as the name of the 
Athenian priestess usually called ‘Pandrosos,’ one of King 
Cecrops’s daughters: the one who peeped into a sacred basket 
entrusted to her by the Goddess Athene, went mad and leaped 
from the Citadel of Athens. The Panofskys take Fulgentius to 
task for this ‘confusion,’ but they are being unjust: he merely 
copied out myths already recorded, and that there were two 
Pandoras is not surprising, when the Latin mythologists dis- 
tinguished forty-four different Herculeses. 

The Church Fathers felt grateful to Hesiod for describing 
the first woman created as a ‘beautiful evil.’ Though they liked 
to oppose Christian truth to pagan fable, the analogy between 
Eve with her apple and Pandora with her jar was too good to 
miss. Tertullian, Gregory Nazanzianus, and Origen pounced 
on it, one after the other. However, the concept of Pandora 
adorned by all the gods as a universal gift for mankind fell 





* PaNporRA’s Box: THE CHANGING ASPECTS OF A MYTHICAL SYMBOL. 
By Dora and Erwin Panofsky, (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
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into the hands of the philosophers. Porphyry used this Pandora 
as the personification of pleasure; Proclus and Olympiodorus 
identified her with the irrational life force, or irrational soul, 
which links the rational soul to the body; and Plotinus made her 
a type of the visible universe beautified by divine forethought 
(Promethea), and further embellished by separate spiritual 
forces. 

None the less, Pandora never became a stock mythological 
figure in Classical Roman literature, and almost disappeared 
from currency during the Middle Ages. Erasmus reintroduced 
her to the Western World in 1508, when writing on the theme 
‘Gifts of enemies are not gifts’; but somehow confused her jar 
with the deadly casket which foolish Psyche opened in The 
Golden Ass, and which probably derives from the one given by 
the Bisaltian princess Phyllis, priestess of Rhea, to her lover 
Demophoon after his return from Troy. At any rate, the jar has 
remained a box in popular speech ever since; except among the 
Italians, who still call it a vaso. 

The subsequent history of the Pandora myth is complicated. 
Hope, delusive Hope, peeping from under the lid of her jar 
(or box) always says: ‘Tomorrow all will be well’; so Hope 
presently adopted the crow as her emblem, because the crow 
habitually croaks: ‘Cras! Cras!’ which in Latin means 
‘Tomorrow, tomorrow!’ The box also began to emit the Seven 
Deadly Sins at full length, instead of small winged insects. And 
Pandora became a metaphor for Rome, or any other city that 
combines great beauty with great evil. However, when Henry Il 
entered Paris in 1549, the statue personifying the City on his 
triumphal arch was described as “The New Pandora clad in 
Nymph’s clothing’ and, in contrast with the Old Pandora, 
released nothing but good from her classically shaped jar, 
making it a sort of cornucopia. So Pandora, thanks to 
Fulgentius’s and Plotinus’s view of her, became rehabilitated; 
and Queen Elizabeth of England, according to Dekker, did not 
scorn to be addressed as ‘Pandora,’ in the sense of ‘the all- 
gifted one.’ 

The original Pandora was, so we gather from Hesychius and 
Philostratus, a title of Triple Mother-goddess Gaia or Rhea, 
worshipped as ‘all-bounteous’ by the Pelasgians of pre- 
Homeric Greece. When successful invasions forced this once 
sovereign deity to share her throne with a male god, new myths 
were invented to authorise the change from pure matriarchy 
to a compromise system of government. Instead of the Goddess 
being said to have borne the whole universe including man- 
kind, after cohabitation with a wind-serpent, she was given 
credit merely for fertilising with her magical moon-arrows an 
existing universe created by the artificer-god Prometheus and 
breathing life into the clay figurines he moulded. At this stage 
of social development, the King and Queen, as representatives 
of Prometheus and Pandora, seem to have shared the royal 
power; but descent remained matrilinear, and marriage matri- 
local. At a later stage, when the more amenable Prometheus 
was ousted by the ill-tempered upstart Zeus, from whom the 
Dorian kings claimed descent, matrilinear succession ended, 
the Queens lost their sanctity, and women in general had to 
accept an armed patriarchy under which they forfeited most 
of their ancient prerogatives in law, agriculture and the arts. 

The resultant tense domestic situation is attested by the 
Homeric myth of Zeus’s constant bickerings with Hera, whom 
he finally tamed (tying her up to the rafters of Heaven, an anvil 
fastened to each ankle), and in Hesiod’s story of how he 
accused Prometheus of stealing the divine fire, and then 
arranged that Pandora should let loose all evils on Mankind. 

The women of Greece fought a losing battle. The Goddess 
Pandora’s ancient triple image was now contemptuously inter- 
preted as the ‘Three Graces,’ or the ‘Three Seasons,’ or the 
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‘Three Hesperides,’ or the ‘Three Daughters of Cecrops, first 
King of Athens’—one of whom, however, still bore her name. 
Finally, Zeus’s triumphant annalists included Pandora in 
Prometheus’s human creation—which once she had herself 
breathed into life—and announced that Prometheus was 
chained to a rock in the Caucasus suffering endless torture as a 
warning to any who challenged Zeus’s decrees. Herod seems 
to have based his libellous anecdote of Pandora and her jar on 
an icon of the Goddess who, incarnate in the person of her 
priestess, used to unseal a burial urn during the solemn feast 
of Anthesteria (‘Resurrection’), and let the ancestral ghosts 
contained in it fly out. These ghosts were depicted as winged 
creatures; and though, under Zeus’s rule, Hermes, Conductor 
of Souls, had the task of leading them down to the Underworld, 
they had previously flown about freely, in hope of resurrection, 
and entered into beans, which young women might happen to 
swallow and so become pregnant of them. (Pythagoras held 
that it was sinful for a man to eat beans, because this amounted 
to ancestor-murder.) 


Life-Enhancer 

Proust. By J. M. Cocking. (Bowes and Bowes, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS very stimulating book (in the headache-making typography 
of the useful Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought 
series) traces Proust’s continuity and development from Les 
Jours et les Plaisirs through Jean Santeuil to his masterpiece; and 
to those like Ruskin and Bergson whose thought Proust assimi- 
lated, it usefully adds Emerson. It also brings out Proust’s virtuoso 
combination of the idealist and the positivist trends of the nine- 
teenth century—his astonishing integration of the world of the 
artist with the laws of the social panorama. I pass hastily over 
these matters, in order to discuss a critical problem which is raised 
by this book, and which has real topical importance. 

This emerges when Professor Cocking concedes an essential 
moral tenuity in Proust, an absence of ‘responsibility’ save only 
that of ‘the artist engaged in the service of the amorally esthetic.’ 
Demands for moral responsibility and awareness in the writer are, 
of course, just and proper; but they have been distorted from their 
just and proper application by an unconscious verbal sleight-of- 
hand, a squeeze-I-win, stretch-you-lose game with meanings, 
which has by now become almost standard critical (mal-) practice. 
Professor Cocking does not try to play this game; but he has 
somewhat suffered from the games of others. The sense of ‘moral’ 
in which it has literary relevance is quite alien to that narrow sense 
in which the word contrasts with art, beauty or pleasure, and 
points stringently to the exigencies of the social web. Otherwise 
our literary gods (or rather lady-gods) would be Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Mrs. Trimmer. It includes whatever is 
important in the whole spectrum of life, is life-enhancing or its 


opposite, makes life significant or makes it trivial. These are the | 


realities which (or some of which) must concern the literary artist: 
and of course art, or its creation, is in this sense itself a central 
moral activity. For Proust, the triumph of the individual as artist 
is a moral triumph, product of a ‘deep sense of renewal’ (‘cette 
sensation profonde de renouvellement’) which has a relevance over 
the whole range of life, and ultimately has it for everyone, artist 
or not. This is what, in all its slow-spreading but exhilarating 
fulness, transpires througt. the leisured relentlessness of Time Re- 
gained, What Proust repeatedly stresses is the great moral dis- 
covery, deep where conventional moralism is shallow, that makes 
him refer to a moral effect, a lack of ‘courage,’ in those who, 
because they cannot live up to the austerity of artistic creation, 
turn away ‘to recreate the moral unity of the nation instead’; or 
that makes him liken moraliser (narrow sense) and artist respec- 
tively to those who boast of brutal frankness and those who | 
Silently perform a simple good act—but then makes him insist on | 
the ‘inferior moral quality’ of the former. That Proust’s morality 
is not a total morality goes without saying. What writer’s is? But 





Professor Cocking says, of A la Recherche, ‘what it does not 
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‘Mr. Linklater can do this sort of thing on his head, one feels; 
but because he is a protessional he takes the trouble to sit 
down to it and do it properly. The result is a combination of 
extrovert thriller and inward self-discovery \it with frequent 
felicities which is as good a book for a wet September week- 
end as any this year.’ SUNDAY TIMES 1Ss. 
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sufficiently bring out is the importance even for the artist of an 
effort which is fundamentally moral.’ In Proust’s sense, which is 
not quite Professor Cocking’s, ‘effort’ and ‘moral’ are just what 
it does bring out. Again, Professor Cocking laments the absence 
(contrast Moliére) of a satisfying norm against which Proust’s 
widening awareness of a whole degenerating society is focused: 
but Proust’s norm is not merely ‘the artist.’ Ultimately it is the 
individual whose private consciousness is rich and deep and 
authentic, not atrophied by his social involvements. Isn’t that 
norm near enough the knuckle? JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Anglican Orders 


ANGLICAN ORDERS AND DEFECT OF INTENTION. By Francis Clark, 
SJ. (Longmans, 25s.) 
WHEN Pope Leo XIII declared, in his famous Bull Apostolice 
Cure of September 13, 1896, that the ordinations of the Church 
of England were completely null and void, he alleged two explicit 
grounds for his judgement: first, that the Anglican ordination rite 
was defective in form; and, secondly, that with this defect in 
form there was conjoined a defect in intention. There has never 
been very much doubt as to what the Pope meant by the form 
being defective, though there has been much controversy between 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans as to whether the form was 
defective in fact. It is surprising, on the other hand, that from 
that day to this, Roman Catholic theologians themselves have 
never been able to agree in what the alleged defect of intention 
consisted. Was the Pope referring to the compilers of the ordinal, 
or the internal intention of the first bishops who used it, or the 
corporate intention of the Anglican Church, or the objective 
intention of the rite itself, or what? Fr. Clark, who has examined 
this question in a book of unusual penetration, has been able to 
list no less than seven different views of what the Pope was in 
fact referring to, six at least of these views having been held by 
Roman Catholic theologians of repute. In a rigid and detailed 
discussion he shows that, on the principles of Roman Catholic 
theology, it is extremely difficult to convict Anglican ordinations 
of invalidity as regards intention if intention is understood in any 
of these seven ways; up to this point, therefore, he is doing for 
Anglicans a piece of work for which they may well be whole- 
heartedly grateful. However, he then produces an eighth view, 
which he considers to embody the meaning which the Pope had 
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in mind, and which he alleges to be fatal to the Anglican case, 
What Leo XIII really meant, he tells us, was that the readiness 
of the consecrators of Archbishop Matthew Parker (from whom 
all subsequent Anglican orders are derived) to use, in place of 
the Latin Pontifical, an ordinal compiled by people who were 
notoriously anti-Catholic in their view of priesthood and sacrifice 
proves conclusively that these consecrators must have had in their 
minds, side by side with a general intention to perform a Christian 
consecration, a positive and deliberate intention to exclude from 
their act the essence of priesthood as Catholicism understands 
it, and that this second intention altogether destroyed the first, 

Clearly this thesis raises a number of questions. If the Pope's 
meaning was as clear as Fr. Clark asserts, it is at least surprising 
that the majority of Roman Catholic writers have been unable 
to detect it. Fr. Clark somewhat lamely suggests that the Pope, 
while quite clear in his own mind, framed his statement in such 
a way as not to decide between rival schools of thought on the 
doctrine of intention. Furthermore, if he is right, the obtuseness 
of Roman controversialists on this matter has in fact led them to 
impugn the intention of Anglican ordinations by quite irrelevant 
arguments. More important, however, are the questions raised by 
Fr. Clark’s own thesis. 

So far as an outsider can judge, it looks as if he may very well 
be right as to what the Pope meant. He assembles an impressive 
array of theologians behind the ‘principle of positive exclusion,’ 
and argues strongly that the Pope’s decision was based upon a 
definite theory and was not a predetermined prejudice needing 
to be bolstered up by ad hoc and post hoc improvisations. Never- 
theless the misgiving remains that in nearly sixty years Fr. Clark 
has apparently been the first person to recognise the Pope’s mean- 
ing. And the principle itself is by no means easy to justify. 
Considerable ingenuity is needed to reconcile it with the famous 
case of the Methodist baptisms in Oceania, which was brought 
before the Holy Office in 1872. It is impossible to examine Fr. 
Clark’s discussion of it in as much detail as I should like; but 
it is notable that, on Fr. Clark’s view, it is possible to remain 
convinced of the validity of the Roman Catholic priesthood itself 
only by comforting oneself with the reflection that the Church 
is not at the mercy of chance in these matters, that she can be 
confident that her divine Founder will not allow any serious or 
lasting breach in her Orders to occur—a somewhat question- 
begging assertion when invalidity of orders is alleged inter alia 
against the Catholicity of the Anglican Church. Fr. Clark’s 
book is in places detectably affected by the growing tendency 
among Roman Catholic theologians to hold that the Pope cannot 
only declare what the conditions of sacramental validity are 
but can also decree what they are to be; this is paralleled by a 
similar tendency, which received a spectacular manifestation in 
1950, to hold that the Pope cannot only declare what doctrines 
are necessary to salvation, but can also make doctrines necessary 
to salvation that were not necessary before. In fact the question 
of Anglican orders can hardly be discussed in isolation from the 
wider question of the status of the Roman Pontiff in the Church 
of God. This is too large a matter to embark upon here. It only 
remains to congratulate Fr. Clark upon a book which, as is all 
too uncommon in works of this nature whether by Romans or 
Anglicans, is conspicuous for both clarity and charity. 


E. L. MASCALL 


Well In 


THE EMPIRE OF O1L. By. Harvey O’Connor. (John Calder, 25s.) 


Mr. O’Connor’s aim is as simple as it is generous; to tell the world 
—and more particularly the American part of it—about the 
commodity upon which the American economy pivots: oil. The 
American people, it seems, are appallingly ignorant about oil 
production and distribution. For this state of affairs (according to 
Mr. O’Connor) the oil companies are principally to blame. Indeed, 
it becomes clear, as one reads along, that the oil companies are 
principally to blame for a good many things. Oil men, it seems, 
cannot win. If they say nothing, they are secretive: if they say 
something, it must be propaganda. If they produce unrestrictedly, 
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it is shocking waste: if they restrict output, it is jiggery-pokery. lf 
they refuse to talk to civil servants, soldiers and politicians, they 
demonstrate their irresponsibility: if they do talk, it is collusion. 

The reader who fears that he is about to be engulfed in a dreary 
factual survey about oil can take courage. Whatever Empire of Oil 
may or may not be, it is not that. On_the contrary, Mr. O'Connor 
favours the lively approach: 

‘In broad daylight the oil industry is aggressive, self-confident. 
_.. But the night is filled with fears and alarums, with lurking 
bogeys and octopi that twine their arms noiselessly around the 
industry, pulling it down to disaster in the slime from which oil 
was made.’ Etc. The truth is that with Mr. O’Connor we are back 
in the ripsnorting mid-Nineties of the trust-busters and muck- 
rakers, with Uncle Henry Demarest Lloyd, Aunt Ida Tarbell and 
all. So much, indeed, is made clear by the publishers’ preface. The 
stream of ‘critical literature’ (as they call it) has dried up. The oil 
companies are having it all their own way. Here are ‘the facts about 
oil’ presented (note carefully the wording) ‘from the point of view 
of the public interest.’ Producers, it will be observed, are not part of 
‘the public interest’: their function is to grow rich and mislead the 
public. This sort of outlook is of course familiar enough in Britain, 
and in spite of America’s reputation as the home of private enter- 
prise, it has long been familiar there, emerging from time to time 
as a dominant force. Mr. O'Connor prefers the muckrakers’ 
account of Standard Oil history to those ‘four fat volumes’ being 
prepared by ‘a crew of scholars’ at Harvard, whose resemblance 
to the seven maids with seven mops causes him involuntary mirth 
on p. 20. One can sympathise. The muckrakers had life and they 
said what at least half America wanted—for a few minutes—to 
hear. But to take as evidence the mixture of truths, half-truths, and 
thumping lies that make up Ida Tarbell’s History of Standard Oil 
or Lloyd’s Wealth against Commonwealth is absurd. 

Nevertheless, one can say of Empire of Oil, as they said of 
Lloyd, that its animus is frank. Allow for it, and there is a great 
deal of useful information here about the oil industry, principally 
American, but also British and Dutch, its history, markets, labour 
relations, relations with government, world-wide ramifications and 
policies, organisation and control. The book’s weaknesses are 
most clear when constructive alternatives to the present much- 
criticised system are called for. The chapters on the future— 
‘Toward a National Oil Policy’ and ‘The Need for International 
Control’—fizzle out tamely, without saying anything at all. Indeed, 
when it comes to being constructive, Mr. O'Connor reminds one 
of Mr. Dooley’s comment on Theodore Roosevelt’s attitude to the 
trusts—heejous monsthers.” ‘On wan hand I wud stamp them 
undher fut: on th’ other hand, so so fast.’ CHARLES WILSON 


Men by Themselves 
AyoraMA. By Raymond De Coccola and Paul King. (Oxford, 21s.) 
André Migot. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


A CORSICAN priest, the author of the first of these books, and 
a trench doctor, the author of the second,.both went into the 
high polar latitudes in search of that insubstantial stuff called 
the soul, The Corsican travelled in the name of God; he was 
an Oblate missionary with an enormous parish among the 
islands and inlets which give the Canadian arctic coast such a 
dissipated appearance on the map. The Frenchman, with no soul 
but his own on his conscience, chose, first, Kerguelen Island, a 
windy lump of almost barren rock on the antarctic rim of the 
Indian Ocean, and then journeyed even further south into the ice. 

Both were alone among people, that is to say they had physical 
contact with a few, but not many and not often; both were 
evidently men with great reserves of moral strength and com- 
passion, and there the similarities end. De Coccola, the Corsican, 
has acted merely as the mirror of the strange people among whom 
he worked for many years. The result is an excellent anthropo- 
logical work. unmarred even by the journalist who had a hand 
in it. On the other hand, Migot, the Frenchman, who apparently 
knows a lot about Buddhism, used his experiences as a mirror 
for his own mental workings and succeeds no less surely, perhaps 
because he seems such a pleasant man. 


THe LONELY SoutnH. By 
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Kerguelen is one of those places like Grahamland which have 
to be occupied and ‘administered’ by a handful of poorly paid 
men in case any other country tries to annex it. In his kindly 
way, Migot describes how the sense of adventure dies down in 
the occupants and leaves behind a cold sense of frustration which 
turns, eventually, into a hatred of almost everything, including 
themselves. There are feuds, fights, rumours and ill-reports galore. 
But later, in the company of a party of seasoned Australian 
explorers, Migot found the ‘Anglo-Saxon reserve’ very much to 
his taste for solitude and his ‘natural dislike of prying’ into his 
neighbours’ affairs and having them pry into his. 

This prying reviewer was not able to find out very much about 
Father De Coccola from his own account of his life and works. 
It may be, of course, that the ecclesiastical censors chopped a 
lot out when his book was submitted for official ‘clearance.’ He 
certainly managed to baptise a camp of Krangmalit esquimaux 
before they succumbed, horribly, to influenza on one occasion, 
but that is one of the very few direct references to the evangelical 
side of his mission. For the rest there is an unvarnished record 
of life among the Nose People, the Seal, the Fish, the Passing 
Fat People and the race at the Back of the Earth—on Victoria 
Island. There is something quite remarkable in this account of 
their terrible lives amid feast, famine and familiar disaster. They 
kill caribou and, occasionally, each other, with equal equanimity 
because (Ayorama): ‘It can't be helped. Life is like that.’ 

JOHN HILLABY 


Turpis Egestas 


EconoMic PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH. By Christopher Hill. 
(O.U.P., 42s.) 


THis is an excellent book. The general reader will not find it 
easy going, but anyone with a keen interest in history ought to 
tackle it, for it casts a most penetrating light on aspects of the 
Church of England which the majority of historians of the Civil 
War are content to ignore. The story of the plunder of the 
monasteries is well known, but the way the gentry gnawed at 
the ecclesiastical wealth that remained has not been recorded 
in such detail before. The whole fabric of the Church was 
rendered worm-eaten by their greed and had neither Court nor 
Puritan required its support, a collapse of Church government, 
due to poverty, might easily have taken place. 

The crux of the problem is the tithe—a difficult, complex 
subject with a vast literature, largely polemical and mainly 
unreadable. Only a tough-minded- and resolute scholar could 
have mastered so many acres of mouldering print. And yet the 
question of the tithe goes to the heart of those complex social, 
economic and religious difficulties which helped to provoke the 
Civil War. 

Tithes had become a form of property, to be bought and sold 
like any other rents, and, of course, they had been acquired by 
merchants and gentry as investments. The result was the 
impoverishment of the parish priest. In the Midland counties, 
the change to pasture from arable rendered tithes less valuable, 
and the result was the same. Furthermore a puritan attitude was 
inimical to the parish priest’s fees and opposed to their reason- 
able increase. Bishops, deans, chapters, wanting quick returns, 
sold what they could and bartered away future income for 
immediate cash returns. The increasing poverty of the Church 
was reflected in the low social origin of most of the priesthood; 
some parish priests were illiterate working men. The result was 
twofold—an attempt by the puritans to buy in tithes, to create 
reasonable salaries, and to control the appointment of priests and 
the more successful attempt of Laud, backed by the High Com- 
mission, to stop the plundering and to protect rigidly what 
remained of the Church’s rights and property—an attitude which 
naturally infuriated many of the titHe-fat gentry. 

That, in barest outline, is the theme of Mr. Hill’s book. and it 
does scant justice to the subtle argument which sustains it, or 
to the wealth of illustration which adorns it, Although both carry 
conviction, one cannot help wishing that Mr. Hill had depended 
less on polemical literature and had studied a single region in 
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more complex detail. There can be no doubt that the wealth of 
the Church was being gobbled up very fast, but there were 
gains too as well as losses, and certainly too much property to be 
consumed by two or three generations of locusts. Nevertheless, 
this book brings once more to the fore those social and economic 
problems which recent historians of the Civil War have too readily 
avoided. J. H. PLUMB 


Liberal—Confused 
RoBERT BENCHLEY. By Nathaniel Benchley. (Cassell, 18s.) 
THE BENCHLEY RouNbDupP. (Cassell, 18s.) 


POLITICALLY, the late Robert Benchley regarded himself as ‘a con. 
fused Liberal,’ and it was from this viewpoint that he wrote the 
inimitable articles and dramatic criticisms which have made him 
one of the foremost humorists of the century. He approached the 
problems of living in an advanced state of bewilderment, and his 
son, in an admirably objective biography, points out that Mr, 
Benchley did not have to assume that quality of good-natured 
fumbling which so endeared him to us; it was innate. By the same 
token, when he took to the screen to parody, with such exquisite 
subtlety, the ‘little man’ in difficulties, he barely had to act. 

‘The worst reporter, even for his age, in New York City,’ he 
eventually became dramatic critic on Vanity Fair, and with Robert 
Sherwood and Dorothy Parker turned this organ into the matrix 
of American wit, for with all his hesitancy he had the courage of 
his humour and with utmost geniality toed the line nowhere. His 
very first assignment took him to a play he found so boring he 
reviewed the programme instead. Intrinsically funny, he never- 
theless detested being considered a professional funny man, and it 
was his tragedy that from his youth to his death he was haunted 
by the idea that he might write something ‘really good’ some day, 
It is the familiar comedian-cum-Hamlet story, made sadder by 
Benchley finally giving up writing altogether because he was sick 
with himself for having concentrated on trivialities when he 
should have been writing something worth while. Posterity can be 
grateful that he had to earn money and that family circumstances 
forced him to travel ‘Through the Alimentary Canal with Gun and 
Camera’ rather than through more sombre territories. 

From private papers and diaries, from the memories of those 
who loved him, and from affectionate filial observation, Nathaniel 
Benchley has materialised a legend and made glow in the flesh the 
author of so many immortal idiocies. To any unbelievers he also 
offers The Benchley Roundup, a selection of his favourites among 
his father’s works. Illustrated by Gluyas Williams, this is the 
perfect bedside or deck-chair book; for Benchley should be taken 
in sips, like ambrosia. To those who were brought up on such 
heavenly fare there are too many sips missing, but the samples 
proffered have lost none of their flavour with the years. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Majesty of the Law, More or Less 


RESERVED JUDGMENT. By His Honeur J. Tudor Rees. (Muller, 
21s.) 

THOUGH THE HEAVENS FaLt. By Lord Russell of Liverpool. 
(Cassell, 18s.) 


TALES OF THE CRIMINOUS. By William Roughhead. (Cassell, 18s.) 


First, two legal scrapbooks: the reminiscences of the late Judge 
Tudor Rees, and a collection of causes célébres over the last 200 
years, with some personal reflections thrown in, by Lord Russell 
of Liverpool. A curious mixture of strong commonsense and 
sentimental naiveté distinguishes the literary works of all but 
the best English barristers and judges, though the latter quality 
is certainly more marked in those who—like Judge Tudor Rees— 
started their career as Liberal MPs. In both these books there is 
another rarer and less endearing element: Lord Russell might 
be writing for the Evening Standard, and the Judge might be 
hoping for quotation in it—which indeed, in his lifetime, he 
very often achieved. He was known, according to the blurb, as 
the ‘human judge’; the implication that other judges are non- 
human is not entirely supported by the evidence, but apart from 
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that, perhaps this adge’s most famous dictum was, ‘A horse is 
entitled to as much consideration as a human being.’ Nevertheless, 
im spite of the fatwities, the decayed chestnuts, the dazzling 
glimpses of the obvious (‘Divorce is often intertwined with 
religion’) his book is usually entertaining and occasionally wise 
—particularly the chapter on juvenile delinquency, illustrating 
the swing of the pendulum of treatment from barbarism to 
indulgence over the last hundred years. There are also some 
Moments with the Great: Lloyd George’s rhetoric at a hostile 
meeting—‘Me betray ‘my Kittle Wales?’; Carson’s advice on cross- 
examination—Always keep on good terms with the witness.’ 

Lord Russell’s book is almost admittedly a potboiler. Some 
undistinguished and rather sketchy accounts of well-known cases 
such as the Tranby Croft affair and the Tichborne Case are 
brought together under the umbrella of a misquotation: it is not 
‘Fiat justitia et ruat celum’; ‘et’ would be feeble as well as un- 
grammatical. (And what does Lord Russel think his ‘aut tempora, 
aut mores’ is? A riddle?) The intrinsic interest, both legal and 
dramatic, of much of his material is, of course, considerable; and 
his exposé of the defence of ‘superior orders’ in war-time trials 
is of value because of his own experience as Deputy Judge- 
Advocate-General in Germany. His criticism of two defects in 
such trials which militated against the appearance of justice— 
their being conducted by the victors and their relaxation of the 
ordinary rules of evidence—prompts a further question: how 
many trials of members of the Allied Forces took place for 
‘violations of the laws and usages of war’ during the period 
1939-45? 

It is a relief to turn from journalism to art. Even to this day 
the late William Roughead—surely the honorary Dean of the 
Faculty of Murderers—is inexplicably underrated south of the 
Border. His son, with admirable pietas, has now assembled a 
further series from his father’s gleaming collection. (The first 
was called Classic Crimes.) Tales of the Criminous—a typical 
Roughead word—is adorned with an apologia for this kind of 
thing, entitled ‘Enjoyment of Murder’—unnecessary as such, but 
vastly enjoyable—which includes such promising openings as 
‘The year 1889 was exceptionally rich in crime. As a rule we have 
in Scotland a really good murder about once in five years. .. .’ 
as well as the acute ‘observe’ that the one common characteristic 
of all murderers is self-conceit. 

The book also contains fourteen letters from Roughead’s 
admirer, Henry James (some hitherto unpublished), all typical 
and exquisite. And in between is the meat—or rather the blood: 
‘The St. Fergus Affair’; ‘Mrs. Donald’s Crime’; ‘Death in Cuddies 
Strip’ and the rest. As Henry James truly says, ‘The very names 
have a dark virtue.’ No wonder he called, in his very first letter, 
for more. To present readers, one can but echo (nearly) Mr. 
Connolly’s advice about The Loved One: Fortunate leeches, 
go to. ROBERT LINDLEY 
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Dai Nippon 


THREE GeisHas. By Kikou Yamata. Translated by Emma 
Craufurd. (Cassell, 16s.) 


THE first sentence of this book—‘A geisha is not a prostitute’-— 
is significant. So many people, ignorant of the customs and details 
of Japanese civilisation, calmly assume that geishas are girls 
ready to associate with any man in return for suitable compensa- 
tion. When I first visited Japan, as long ago as 1908, this false 
idea was firmly lodged in my mind and I found difficulty in over. 
coming it. The amiability; the charm, the affectionate attention 
shown by these exquisite creatures in the tea houses, as well as 
in private houses, would easily confound the much less subtle 
Westerner eager to imagine that he was expected to make love 
to the girl who was lighting his pipe for him or pouring out his 
tiny cup of sake. The Japan I entered in 1908 was as different 
from the Japan of today as was the Japan of fifty years before 
that, the Japan of Commodore Perry, from the Japan I visited, 
In the 1850s all foreigners were hated and despised. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, after the Russo-Japanese war and 
the Peace of Portsmouth, foreigners were tolerated and treated 
politely, but the old-fashioned Japanese still kept severely aloof 
and I was often given the assurance by Japanese friends that 
some relative of theirs, generally a female one, was absent from 
the house on the occasion of my visit because he or she could 
not bear the odour of a European. 


Miss Yamata apologises to readers of her own nationality for 
‘introducing foreigners to the secrets of Nippon life’ and goes 
on to beg forgiveness ‘on the plea that the nations of the world 
can only reach mutual understanding through mutual knowledge,’ 
In her entertaining and erudite introduction she provides us with 
the history of the geishas from about the twelfth century down 
to modern times. She also describes the life of an average geisha 
from the age of five when she is handed over to the proprietress 
of a geisha-house for her education and apprenticeship. At Kyoto, 
which used to be the capital of Japan and was the loveliest of 
all the cities I visited, I remember watching the child dancers 
who were destined to develop into enchanting geishas; they had 
typical baby faces, round and white, but these were very much 
made up, and they were raised on high lacquer pattens to which 
tiny bells were fastened. Their hair, not long enough for the 
elaborate decoration of the grown-up geisha, was gathered into 
a bun and decorated with numerous trinkets. They wore brilliant 
colours and, as they moved, their mincing gestures were accom- 
panied by the sweeping of long sleeves which reached to their 
feet. At the age of about sixteen the girl usually attains the rank 
of an ‘ippon’ geisha, that is to say one who only appears in public 
as long as it takes for a stick of incense to burn. Later on, she 
is expected to put away her virginal reserve and develop, before 
anything else, a quick, spirited repartee and a personality attractive 
to men. 

The ‘Three Geishas’ who form the subject of these three 
separate sketches not only actually existed but played an impor- 
tant role in Japanese history. The first one, Okichi San, a simple 
girl of the village of Shimoda, was sent to the first American 
Consul in Japan, Townsend Harris, by the local authorities when 
he landed in Japan in order to negotiate the first treaty between the 
United States and the Japanese Government. Later on, not 
unnaturally perhaps, she became his mistress as well as house- 
keeper and indeed was very devoted to him, but she was regarded 
by all her relatives and friends as a complete outcast and instead 
of the ancient title of ‘dono’ or ‘Lady’ which had been conferred 
upon her, she was referred to simply as ‘Okichi the Foreigner.’ 

The second geisha, the famous O-koi (which for some reason 
was a title of praise although it means ‘Carp’) was indeed famous. 
After an unhappy marriage to a well-known actor she became 
the inspiration and mistress of Prince Katsura, the clever Prime 
Minister of Japan at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. She 
knew intimately all the great Japanese of that period and left 
her own memoirs behind her which are most revealing. 

The last lady dealt with in this book is a tragic figure, a native 
of Osaka, who was the victim of a madman when in the fullness 
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of her beauty and the heyday of her youth he chopped off both 
her arms. In spite of this fearful catastrophe this geisha carved 
out for herself bravely and wisely a new existence and lived to 
a fairly ripe old age. 

] must congratulate Emma Craufurd on her translation, but 
wonder if she translated direct from Japanese or from some other 
European language in which the cosmopolitan autheress may 
well have written. The coloured reproduction of a geisha by 
Moronobu is by courtesy of the Museum of Eastern Art of 
Oxford and is a joy to behold. GERALD HAMILTON 


A Dictionary that is New 
WeBSTER’S NEW Wor _p Dictionary. (Macmillan, 70s.) 


THE newness of any dictionary, especially of English, is compara- 
tive: most new dictionaries are not new at all, being mere adapta- 
tions or modifications. We in Britain and the British dominions and 
colonies are so fortunate as to possess the greatest dictionary ever 
published anywhere; The Oxford English Dictionary merits that 
adjective secondarily and incidentally by its size and primarily and 
purposely by its quality, for, although it owes something to Littré’s 
dictionary of French, it owes far more to the planners and editors, 
two of the latter, Sir William Craigie and Dr. C. T. Onions, being 
still with us. ‘The OED’ probably owes a little to Noah Webster’s 
American Dictionary of the English Language, published in 1828 
and revised by its remarkable editor and then by a succession of 
scholars, until, in 1934, there appeared the splendid recension of 
Webster's New International Dictionary. In his turn, Webster had 
owed much to Dr. Johnson, Johnson to Nathan Bailey, Bailey to 
the earlier lexicographers. 

What particularly concerns us here is that genus of American 
dictionary which consists of works standing roughly midway 
between ‘the Shorter Oxford’ and ‘the Concise Oxford’: something 
to which we have no native counterpart in Britain. Many curious 
and prudent persons have, of course, sensibly procured a copy 
either of Webster's Collegiate Dictionary or of The American 
College Dictionary, which, not misleadingly described as ‘a larger 
Concise,’ is slightly less literary, but certainly no jess scholarly 
than that exemplary work. 

Those two fine American dictionaries have now been joined by 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, which is larger, though not by 
much, than either and, in character, more closely resembling ‘the 
American College’ than ‘the Collegiate.’ The compromise was 
eminently justifiable; the achievement is undeniable. This is a 
dictionary to be welcomed; Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratu- 
lated. It first appeared in America several years ago and, after the 
initial impact had exhausted itself, a ‘College’ edition, not an 
abridgement, was issued. 

This English edition lacks two customary pieces of information: 
the name of the original publishers; the names of the editors. The 
American publishers are the World Publishing Company of Cleve- 
land and New York. The editorial staff is, in the ‘College’ edition, 
set forth thus: 

General Editors : 
Joseph H. Friend and-David B. Guralnik. 
Etymological and Linguistics Editor : 
Harold E. Whitehall. 
Associate Etymological Editor: 
William E. Umbach. 
Supervising Associate Editor: 
Samuel Solomon. 
Associate Editors: 
Frederic E. Reeve, Jr., and Jean L. McKechnie. 
These names are followed by a long list of assistant editors, special 
and contributing editors, contributors and consultants, and those 
who, whether learnéd or lay, might be described, not derogatorily, 
as ‘dogs’-bodies.’ 

The title reminds us of the fact that, in the US (of all places), 
‘Webster’ is not a proprietary name. Webster's New World 
Dictionary does not belong to the famous Webster-Merriam 
hierarchy of the Noah Webster dictionaries (New International; 
Collegiate; Pocket) published by the Merriam Company. The 
English edition very wisely omits the second half of the American 


| title: of the American Language. The original American blurb is 
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nationalistic (not merely nationalist) to a degree that makes French 
chauvinism and British jingoism sound like mere adolescent excess. 
But what of the editors? The two general editors are well known 
to Americans, the associate editors not unknown. But British 
interest should, for two excellent reasons, centre in the etymo- 
logical and linguistics editor. The primary reason is that, of all such 
dictionaries of English as are comparable in size, Webster's New 
World Dictionary has not only the fullest—that could mean very 
little—but also the best etymologies, the nearest rival, not for 
quantity but for quality, being The American College Dictionary. 
The secondary reason is that the etymological editor is Professor 
Harold Whitehall, of the University of Indiana: he happens to be 
an Englishman, born at Bolton-lower-End in 1905. He went to 
America in 1928. As an undergraduate (1924-27) at, as it then was, 
the University College of Nottingham, he had the good fortune to 
be taught by Professors R. M. Hewitt and Ernest Weekley, two 
quiet and self-effacing scholars and, in their own unspectacular 
way, first-rate etymologists. 
To Professor Harold Whitehall falls the distinction of furnishing 
a dictionary otherwise very good, but hardly remarkable, with the 
best etymologies of English yet to have appeared outside ‘the 
OED’ and ‘Webster’s’: and, not seldom, he has improved upon 
the entries in those two magnificent works. Osbert Burdett once 
described lexicographers as the hodmen of literature, carrying 
their learnéd heads from one library to another: Harold Whitehall 
has carried his with infinitely greater benefit to others than most 
scholars could claim to have done. 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 


New Novels 


*“TAKE my camel, dear,” said my Aunt Dot, as she climbed 
down from this animal on her return from High Mass’: this 
opening sentence of Rose Macaulay’s The Towers of Trebizond 
(Collins, 13s. 6d.) will surely be quoted in primers for aspiring 
novelists. Anglican, eccentric, scented faintly with the exotic 
and more specifically with the Middle East, it sets the tone—yet 
not the whole tone—for this rich and rewarding book that moves 
from high comedy to deep seriousness, from farce to satire, to 
religious musing, as gracefully as its camel, its ape, and its 
missionaries wander about ruins and deserts. The early part of 
the book is pure fantasy and fun, a kind of conversational amble, 
at about a camel’s pace, with a young woman called Laurie who 
accompanies her intrepid missionary aunt on a trip to Turkey 
to illustrate a book she (the aunt) intends to write; in the com- 
pany, too, of a relic-ridden cleric called Father Chantry-Pigg and 
an intellectual Turkish lady, rather surprisingly C. of E. but 
in love, and difficulties, with a Moslem, called Halide. The object 
of the party is twofold, Father Chantry-Pigg’s being to establish 
Anglican out-posts about Turkey and to climb Mount Ararat, 
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Aunt Dot’s to emancipate Turkish women 
into wearing hats, bathing in the sea and 
_playing tric-trac like their menfolk. Laurie's 
object is pleasure, musings on the past and 
dreams of her lover, a married cousin whose 
mistress she has been ten years and whose 
love has drawn her, not with guilt and shame, 
but with delight and joy, from the church she 
still impossibly believes in. Now this first part 
of the book is deft and skilful and witty in 
the unforced way of good conversation, but 
the remarkable thing about it is the extra- 
ordinary swerve of feeling and emphasis from 
the early itinerant comedy to the static, 
serious and extremely moving treatment of 
Laurie’s dilemma. Many writers have explored 
conscience-ridden adultery, or, at the other 
extreme, conscienceless adultery, but | cannot 
remember a case of adultery treated with quite 
this mixture of pleasure and pain; or the 
problem of the convinced sinner—convinced, 
that is, of his own sin—sealed in a sort of 
emotional innocence because love is strong 
enough; or the sad, even more impossible 
dilemma of the end, with even love gone, 
treated with more understanding. 

Eric Linklater can be trusted, too, with 
complexities of plot, but in The Dark of 
Summer (Cape, 15s.) the confusion between 
flashback and the present seems to have got 
the better of him. Modern wartime spying, 
eighteenth-century murder, a_ circuitous 
emotional plot involving a cowardly brother, 
are all piled on to a sturdy counter-espionage 
man called Tony whose frequent assertions 
that he is no writer tend to become 
monotonous. Fast and (of course) very read- 
able, Mr. Linklater being incapable of writing 
anything that was not, it all is; but a heavy 
weather and perpetual storm in the emotional 
sky make one look rather wistfully back to 
the days before Mr. Linklater took his 
atmosphere so much to heart. 

Impressive is the word for Gerd Gaiser’s 
The Falling Leaf (Collins, 13s. 6d.), but 
impressive perhaps not for fictional reasons 
only. What impressed me most about this 
German portrait of a fighter air-station during 
the last war was the fact that, with a change 
of name and a slight shift of idiom and 
emphasis, it might have served equally well 
for a portrait of its equivalent men over here; 
and this is in part due, I think, to the remark- 
able translation, slang and all, by Paul Find- 
lay. Yet the extraordinary resemblance of 
type between these airmen and other airmen, 
airmen of any nationality, any creed, is surely 
more than a matter of style. Look at this, as a 
piece of internationalism: ‘They were all 
young, the men who lay there tanning 
themselves in the sun, scarcely one of them 
more than twenty-three, the pick of the bunch. 
for few can fly a fighter successfully. . . . Few 
of them had any civilian profession. Most of 
their papers read simply, Occupation—school- 
boy. Their common life together gave them a 
common expression, at once casual and un- 
easy. They had too much time—and none 
before them, They had an intelligence which 
was without vocabulary and they had the gift 
of becoming one with their machines.’ The 
novel, which has no central character, and 
scarcely a plot, is the portrait of these youths 
—so typical, so dedicated, yet with the 
difference that they already sense, or at least 
suspect, defeat. Its publication here must be 
of more direct, more poignant interest than it 
would be in any other country. 

The trouble with most novels about the sea, 
especially the sea in wartime, is generally that 
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they are too explanatory about the mechanics 
of things, when what is mostly interesting is 
the human problem of cramming so many 
ill-assorted beings together under explosive 
strains and conditions. Daniel Nash seems to 
have realised this and The Lovely Crew 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.), the story of a curiously 
disciplined Greek merchant ship sailing 
between Britain and Canada in wartime, dis- 
penses with almost all the usual nautical 
trappings and makes something of far wider 
interest of the decrepit Theseion and her 


polyglot crew. What is unconventional and | 


fresh about it is Mr. Nash’s way of taking for 
granted the charmingly personal attitude to 
the problems of discipline and behaviour of 
his Greek captain, and the distance between 
this attitude, this ship, this whole outlook, and 
the attitudes, ships, outlooks, etc., of any 
other novelist I can at present think of. 

I cannot, I must confess, swallow little Vere, 
the eight-year-old hero of Julian Fane's 
Morning (Murray, 12s. 6d.); or, if it comes to 
that, his Nanny, who figures largely, or his 
baby sister, or his bigger sisters, or Flora the 
nurserymaid, or Mal the governess, or in fact 
any of them, or of it; and I am somewhat at 
a loss to say why a heart that finds plenty 
of room for Froggie’s Little Brother or Little 
Women should harden itself against the guile- 
less tricks of a not unattractive small boy. 
Perhaps the answer lies simply; and too 
personally, in the generations, in the fact that 
Froggie, like Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, 
belonged to another age and that what one 
may accept from one’s elders one may not 
necessarily take from a contemporary. And 


Mr. Fane, if the autobiographical hints on the | 


blurb are anything to go by, must be roughly 
my contemporary, and while Vere was build- 
ing magic huts in woods I must have been 
doing much the same thing; and so, perhaps 
just because of this, the whole idea of putting 
it down in such laborious detail, with so much 
of the high-spirited present tense, the quiver- 
ing reaction, makes me bored and cross. In 
fact, Mr. Fane does manage to hit of certain 
aspects of childhood rather well, psychologi- 
cally he is sound enough, and some of the 
conversations are crisp and to the point. But 
his attitude is sugary, complaisant; tenderness 
towards childhood one can accept; nostalgic 
gush, and from so young a writer, one cannot. 
At least I cannot: and it is a book to arouse 
a very personal response. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Fruit and Flowers 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Dictionary of Gardening in four 
volumes has been published by Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press (42s.), edited by Patrick M. 
Synge, MA, FLS. In order to keep the 
dictionary up to date it is intended to revise 
the supplement every five years. Part I of this 
volume has lists recommended by specialists 
of varieties of flower, fruit and vegetable | 
divided into separate sections. Part II is a 
further list of additions and corrections and 
gives improved methods of dealing with pest | 
and disease and many other recent discoveries. 

A Book of Wild Flowers published by 
Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, and distributed by 
Faber and Faber (35s.) has 160 plates of wild 
flowers taken from exceptionally attractive 
water-colours by Elsa Felsko. The correspond- | 
ing notes are by Sheila Littleboy and are briefly | 
and clearly laid out with a description of 
each plant, its Latin and common name and | 
place and time of flowering. It is surprisingly | 
inexpensive. MARGARET SCOTT 


1956 
COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY 
& COMPANY 


EARNINGS, LESS TAXES, OUTPACED 
BY REPLACEMENT COSTS 





| THe 65th annual general meeting of Furness, 
| Withy & Company Limited will be held on 
September 26 in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
| Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E.: 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet and Con- 
| SOlidated Profit and Loss Account shew a very 
satisfactory situation. 

In reviewing the accounts of the Parent 
| Company, the chairman said: On the general 
subject of taxation, about which so much has 
been said and written, and which is at the 
root of the current controversy about ships 
flying “flags of convenience,” and the decline 
in Britain’s proportion of world tonnage, 
Stockholders will no doubt be interested to 
learn of the following figures. 

In the past ten years we, and our Shipown- 
| ne Subsidiaries, have paid in cash, or by 

deduction from income at source, in respect 

lof United Kingdom taxes, £10,673,282. We 
| have incurred a deferred liability to account 
for taxes on £7,644,262 by reason of Initial 
Allowances. We are obliged to bring into 
account and settle in cash or by set off, the 
tax liability on Balancing Charges (which have 
amounted to £3,106,219) in respect of ships 
lost or otherwise disposed of. These figures 
bring out with realistic force the fact, of which 
| I have no doubt, that our taxation burdens 
are far in excess of those of any other unaided 
Maritime Nation. 

What the Shipping Industry has been saying 
for years past is now passing from the 
theoretical to the practically demonstrable 
Stage, viz, that earnings, less taxes, cannot 
keep pace with the increased cost of replacing 
| the older units of the fleet. 
| If existing conditions continue, it is probable 
| that (a) it will be increasingly difficult to 
| maintain the actual amount of tonnage under 
the British flag, and (h) the relative proportion 
of the British share of world tonnage will 
continue to decline. 

Part of the increase in world tonnage has 
benefited by the use of so-called “flags of 
convenience,” a practice which is becoming a 
| serious threat to the future welfare of the 
British Shipping Industry. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The total net revenue from all sources was 
£5,391,203, an increase of £605,982 compared 
with last year. Depreciation at £2,608,565 
absorbed £464,293 of this increase, and taxa- 
tion at £1,063,193 absorbed a further £21,887. 
It is your Directors’ recommendation thit 
| the dividend be increased by 2°). 

Increases in operating costs are demonstrable, 
but the actual increases in Capital costs, and 
| the consequential effects thereof, flow through 
| the whole structure of Shipping finance. The 
vital necessity is to retain, or plough back- 

to use a more popular phrase—sufficient of 
our net earnings to provide for the replace- 

ment of our wasting assets. But here again 
| the bogey of taxation raises its head as any 
increase in earnings creates an increased 
| liability for taxation as a first charge. 

| In all the circumstances as they at present 
| exist, we can do no more than endeavour to 
| establish a reasonably fair division of such 
| surplus net earnings as remain after normal 
| depreciation and taxes, between the amount 
| which can be ploughed back into Reserves 
towards replacement costs, and the amount to 
; be distributed upon the risk-bearing Capital 
'‘ which belongs to our Stockholders. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LARGE PROFITS 


By 


As Mr. Macmillan has lost the co-opera- 
tion of labour in his final attempt to 
stabilise the price level he might at least 
have made sure of the continued support 
of capital. But he must have lost that also 
in that unguarded moment at his recent 
press conference when he said that he 
would like to see profit margins cut. Not 
excessive profit margins, please note, but 
just normal ones. The many firms, he 
added, who had undertaken to hold their 
prices down must be aware that this 
probably meant a cut in profit margins, but 
he assured them that they were ‘doing the 
right thing.” On the contrary they are 
doing the wrong thing, for if they cut their 
profit margins they cut their surpluses and 
if they cut their surpluses they cut their 
investment—the ploughing back of profits 
into their business which enables them to 
improve their efficiency and lower their 
costs. It was an extraordinary remark for 
the Chancellor to make because he had 
been arguing that there was no huge 
cache of profits which could be used to 
make a worthwhile addition to wages and 
salaries—total dividends paid after tax are 
equivalent to about 10d. in the £ of wages 
and salaries after tax—and he had given 
figures to prove that profit margins were 
already declining. (Actually he gave a 
wrong figure: between 1954 and 1955 
when wage and salary costs per unit of 
output rose 5 per cent., profits per unit of 
output [1948—100] actually fell from 129 
to 127 according to the recent Blue Book.) 
Indeed, the whole burden of the Chancel- 
lor’s homily was that adequate industrial 
investment and a rising standard of living 
for the masses demand large company 
profits. In the past eight years, he said, com- 
panies, after providing for their own capital 
consumption, had saved enough to finance 
half the net investment of the whole 
country. If their profit margins are cut this 
good work will stop and the nation will 
suffer either from more inflation or from 
rising costs. 
Ke * * 


It is a pity that Mr. Macmillan was not 
allowed to repeat at the Trades Union Con- 
ference his lecture on the distribution of 
company profits. A brief summary may be 
useful. The first cut from profits is for 
depreciation. This is about 15 per cent. and 
is required to keep the existing factories 
and plant repaired and up to date. The 
second cut is for the Exchequer. Company 
taxes take about 25 per cent. of total profits 
If these were reduced someone else’s tax 
would have to be increased. (The Chancel- 
lor said that if he lost the revenue from 
company taxes and had to collect an 
equivalent amount from private individuals 
the income tax would have to go up 60 
per cent. or the purchase taxes would have 
to be more than trebled.) The third cut is 
for dividends—both preference and 
ordinary—and this was about 20 per cent. 
last year. If the equity dividends were 
reduced the companies might fail to get 
subscribers to risk their capital. The 
balance goes in savings for new investment 
and if these were lost, said Mr. Macmillan, 
‘we should in a very few years sink back to 


_—- 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


the position of a hopelessly backward 
country.’ It is therefore very important for 
trade unionists to realise that if they want 
more of the national cake they must try to 
enlarge the profits cake of the companies 
employing them. All they have to do is to 
increase production when they get an 
increase in wages—in proportion. Their 
own economists have told them that if they 
don’t, the increase in wages will be offset 
by an increase in prices. 
= ~ 


As it is impossible for workers to relate 
their efforts to the Government's statistical 
blue books they should relate them to their 
company’s output and profits. I would 
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therefore urge managements to issue more 
intelligible accounts with records of output 
and profits expressed through some simple 
unit which any worker can understand. It 
is important to show workers as well as 
shareholders exactly how much capital is 
employed in the business and how much 
it is earning per £ invested. This would be 
a revelation to both parties The resent- 
ment so often caused when a company 
declares, say, a 50 per cent. dividend on 
its nominal issued capital would disappear 
when it is found that it is earning, say, less 
than 5 per cent. on the real capital 
employed in the undertaking. It is fatuous 
of the TUC to oppose the introduction of 
shares of no par value because this is an 
accounting device which will bring home 
the amount of capital employed and what 
it is earning. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE attempt at recovery in the gilt-edged 
market was rudely squashed by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan at his recent press conference 
when he referred to the dismal gold returns 
for August. The loss turns out to be £45 
million—nearly half the hard-won gains of 
the year. The Trades Union Congress with 
its refusal of wage restraint added to the 
market gloom and War Loan fell to nearly 
70. If the Suez crisis worsens the market 
will probably sink through its previous 
‘lows.’ At this unpropitious moment New 
Zealand has to borrow £5 million in 54 
per cent. stock 1978-82 at 964 with a yield 
to redemption of 54 per cent. There is no 
longer any talk of the banks buying 
Government stocks. Nor will the gilt-edged 
market see any of the sterling money being 
posted this week to the shareholders of 
Trinidad Oil, which will probably find its 
way into equities in North America or 
Royal Dutch-Shell. The Treasury will gain 
dollars ($180 million) and Mr. Vos, the 
ex-managing director, £50,000. The next 
American acquisition of British oil is said 
to be Trinidad Petroleum at around 50s. 
Industrial shares remain firm in the face 
of a new wage inflation and would probably 
recover sharply if Colonel Nasser and Mr. 
Macmillan would only say a few favour- 
able words. Meanwhile business on the 
Stock Exchange generally is, as you would 
expect, almost at a standstill. 
* * * 

With cinema attendances down by 7 per 
ent.—does anyone remember last year’s 
niraculous summer?—it was expected that 
the RANK ORGANISATION profits for the year 
to June, 1955, would be lower and the 8} 
per cent. decline in group trading profits 
has not surprised the market. But the 
depreciation charge has jumped and the net 
prefit is down by 37 per cent. Internal re- 
organisation is still going on—the company 
might well be called Rank Reorganisation 
—and it has just been announced that 40 
small Odeon and Gaumont theatres are to 
be closed before the end of October. I had 
expressed an investment preference for the 
subsidiary GAUMONT-BRITISH because of the 
rising profits of their Cinema-Television 
otfshoot (incorporating Bush Radio) and of 
their Optical and Precision Engineering sub- 
sidiary (now called Rank Precision Indus- 


tries), but I see that the G-B depreciation 
charge has also been raised with the result 
that net profits are down by no less than 
45 per cent. The only Rank company which 
has been able to increase its profits is 
BRITISH AND DOMINIONS, which owns the 
busy Pinewood Studios and the Denham 
laboratories. We must await Mr. Rank’s 
detailed explanation of the reorganisation 
at the meeting. Meanwhile shareholders 
will be grateful to him and to Mr. John 
Davis for maintaining strong finances. 
Earnings on the Rank equity came to 
nearly 52 per cent., covering the 124 per 
cent. dividend over 4 times. At 8s. the Ss. 
shares yield 72 per cent. This is none too 
high, for a larger speculative element has 
been introduced by the increase in the film 
production programme. (20 films are being 
made at Pinewood at a cost of £3 million.) 
Gaumont-British ‘A’ Ss. shares at 5s. 6d. 
yield over 13 per cent., the 15 per cent. 
dividend being covered 1.3 times. British 
and Dominions, which is really a prosper- 
ous property and film printing company, 
vield over 11 per cent. with the 12s. shares 
at 7s., their 64 per cent. dividend being 
covered over twice. 
* * * 

Sir Henry Ross, chairman of DISTILLERS, 
still refuses to disclose the separate earnings 
figures for his chemicals and plastics 
branches, but admits that potable spirits 
account for the greater proportion of total 
profits. An enterprising firm of jobbers has 
made an analysis of the subsidiary company 
accounts for the previous year and has 
arrived at the conclusion that whisky and 
gin provide over 75 per cent. of the group's 
profits. This seems reasonable, for the chair- 
man disclosed that the 10 per cent. rise in 
1955-56 profits was mainly due to increased 
home sales and exports of whisky. As stocks 
of matured whisky have risen the outlook 
for the current year is more promising. Now 
that the holding in British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals, which the company owns 
jointly with British Petroleum, is contribut- 
ing heavily to the trade investment income 
—which has risen to nearly 5 per cent. of 
the total—I would say that Distillers 6s. 8d. 
shares are probably in a buying range— 
for the long view—at 20s. 3d. to yield 
about 5} per cent. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No, 66. A. J. FINK & Ua TANE, 
BLACK (9 men) WHite to play and 

















oF Fw mate in two moves: 
a W solution next week. 
U why Solution to last 
g Y L § week’s problem by 

ay the Stocchi: P-B 5, no 
o i, threat. Note that 
ta. one ‘set’ mate after 

(ZY 
Lp i ie Kt (Kt 5) moves, 
wil 5 “yy\ie. 2 Ki-B 5 is 
; ” = 7, Ua replaced by 3 after 
Y key 1... Kt-B 7; 
2 BK 4. © as 
WHITE 

——s Kt x B; 2 P-K 4. 

1... Kt-Q 4; 2 R-Q 4, Like many other 


problems in this column, this is taken from The 
Problemist, which I can recommend to readers 
who want more problems than one a week. 


* 

This week’s game was played in the 1956 
British championship, of which 1 will give a 
review next week. The winner of the game, 
Heidenfeld, is the leading South African player 
and a most dangerous and imaginative opponent 
when in form; like many players of this type, 
however, his game is finely balanced between 
success and failure, and a slight falling off in 
form or loss of self-confidence can result in a 
very great difference in result. This was shown 
in the championship; coming to it after some 
outstanding successes in Italy, he was shaken by 
losing a completely won game against Barden 
through time pressure, and his form in the latter 
half of the championship was too bad to be 
true. But there is always another tournament. 


White, A.R,.B. THomas Black, W. HEIDENFELD 
Opening, French Defence 


1P-K4 P-K 3 15 O-O (c) P-K 5! 
2P-Q4 16 Kt-Q2(d) B-K3 
3 Kt-Q B3 Kt-K B3 17 Kt-Kt3(e) Q x Ki 
4 B-Kt 5 B-K 2 18QR-Q1 B-Kt 5 
5 P-K 5 K Kt-Q2 19P-KB3(/) Px P 
6P-KR4(a) P-QB4 20PxP B-R 6 
7BxB QxB 21 R-B2 Q-Q 1 
8 Kt-Kt 5 0-O 22 Kt x P QxP 
9 Kt-B7 Px P = Kt-K 2(g) R-K1 
10 B-Q 3 (+) Kt-QB3 2490-06 R-K 4(h) 
11 Kt x R Ku(2) x P 25 R-R2 R-Kt 4ch 
12 Kr-B 3 Kt x Bch 26 K-R 1 B-Kt 7 ch 
13Q x Ki P-K 4 27 K-Kt 1 B xX Pch 
14 Q-R 3 Q-Q 1 28 K-B 1 B x Ktch 
29 Resigns (i) 
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(a) The Albin-Chatard attack, much analysed and still 
not clear. Of many defences, Heidenfeld typically chooses 
the one which counter-sacrifices the exchange in return for 
strong attacking chances. 

(b) Interesting innovation. Usual is 10 Kt x R, Q-Kt 5 
ch; 11 Q-Q 2, Q x P. Text S2ry to meet Q-Kt 5 ch 
with K-B 1, after which Q x is bad. Trouble about 
new line, however, is that piece on Q 3 is target for 
advancing White pawns, 

(c) Better 15 O-O-O, B-Kt 5; 16 R-Q 2. Black stil! 
has more than value for exchange in his centre pawns, but 
White at least avoids attack on his king. 

(d) If 16 Kt x P?, eH pat L458, intending to 
extricate — knight, then 17... Kt-K 7 A. 18 K-R 2, 


Q x Pm 
(e) 17 OK Kt 3 is better, but after 17... 


Q x Kt; 

Black should win. 
(f) Or 19 R-Q 2, Q-Q 1; 20 Kt x P, Kt-K 4!; 21 
_ = 3 (forced to save rook), Q x P; with winning 
. Q-Kt 5 ch; and 


‘o Not 3 a B 4? because of 23. 
24 


(h) The he day Heidenfeld’s loss to Barden had 
been due to his allowing back-row mating attack, so it 
was with some uneasiness that KewR this move! 

(i) 29K x B, Q-K 5 ch; 30 K-Q 2, R-K 4!; 31 R-R 3, 
Q-B 5 ch with mate to follow or 30 K-B 2, "R-B 4 ch: 
31 K any, Q-Kt 5 or B 6 ch; or 30 K-B 1, Q-B 6 ch. 
Very well played attack. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

It is possible to claim to have heard the first 
cuckoo and get credit for it in the columns 
of a newspaper, if nowhere else, but few 
people ever remark that they have seen or 
heard the last swift or swallow. The departure 
of birds may be roughly predictable by 
reference to ornithologists’ records, but unless 
one keeps a diary and makes day-to-day notes, 
one only realises that the cuckoo has dis- 
appeared, that first the swifts, and then the 
swallows, are no longer about, some time after 
their actual departure. A man in one place 
may see a swift after the last one has gone 
from a neighbouring district, but the departure 
of migrants is like the running of salmon in 
spring or autumn. 
A PENSIONER 

Mention in my paper of a dog that jumped 
out of a train some time ago and eventually 
found its way home, a distance of thirty miles, 
reminds me of a much-petted old pony I know 
that was pensioned off. The pony, willing, 
but no longer able, to keep pace with the 
others, was finally sold a week or two ago. 
The purchaser was a man who lives in the 
next county. The pensioner was taken away 
in the evening and put out to grass in her 


new field. Early next morning her erstwhile 
owner came down to his stable and there, to 
his astonishment, stood the old pony he had 
sold the evening before. She had broken out 
of her field and cantered home between mid. 
night and break of day. On the way she had 
either swum a river or bolted through a toll- 
gate where a keeper is always on duty. In 
addition to this she had made the right choice 
at half a dozen crossings. ‘Not much use try- 
ing to sell her again,’ said her old owner when 
the deal fell through. 


Tue OLD VICAR 


‘The ole Vicar was a fine chap. Been ip 
the Army an’ knew ‘ow to ‘andle ‘imself, 
When’e come first I was up at the Vicarage 
doin’ a job an’ saw some cups ’e’d won, 
“Been a bit of a runner, Vicar?” I asked, “] 
ran when it was seemly to run,” he said, “and 
stayed and took punishment when I had to.” 
Them cups was for boxin’. The lads took to 
"im when they ’eard about it. He never lifted 
‘is *"and to man nor boy in the village, but 
once ’e ’ad a bit of a joke with Bill Jones, 
who was goin’ to join the police. “Can you 
fight, Bill?” ’e said. “You'll have to be able 
to look after yourself in the police.” “I can 
fight a bit, Vicar,” Bill said. ‘‘Well, let me see. 
Hit me,” says Vicar. Ole Bill hesitates, 
worried like. “Go on Bill!” says Vicar. Bill 
draws back an’ lets fly, but of course he 
never ‘it Vicar, who just leans back an’ poor 
ole Bill goes flyin’ across the study an’ falls 
in a corner. Vicar laughs an’ says, “It says 
in this letter that the candidate should be of 
sober habits, Bill. I hope I can say that about 
you?” Bill rubs ’is ’ead an’ looks baffled. “You 
know I never touch it, Vicar,” ’e says, but 'e 
told me after ’e just didn’t know ‘ow he fell 
where ’e did or ow anybody the Vicar’s age 
could move so fast!’ 


New STRAWBERRIES 


Late-planted strawberries never do very 
well the following season because they have 
difficulty in establishing themselves in un- 
favourable weather. The latter half of Sep- 
tember is a good time to renew a bed. The 
soil should be watered and made firm before 
planting. The plants, too, should be watered 
before being put in 18 inches apart and 2 feet 
between rows. 
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Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s T 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on September 18 and addressed: Crossword No. 904, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


ACROSS 31 


Labour reverse to American commerce 
needs coping (10). 

‘and the —— by the wall Would be 
half-full of water and stars’ (Stevenson) 
(4). 

A bumper that should waken one up (5). 
Achievement of the wordiest speaker is 
the limit (9). 

Ocean traveller who fixes the price of 
his own ticket? (8) 

‘Stands the-———clock at ten to three?’ 
(Brooke) (6) 

A sixpenny one, greedy! (4) 

Careful of the hole in the rock (4). 
Her mate sounds a rough sort (5). 
Charged for the Greek philosopher (5). 
The inhabitants here no doubt feel 
bobbish (4). 

Look, out-size for Anita (4). 

Wind back these reels at sea (6). 

ed look back after confused paces 
(8) 


Bury the others among the rest (5, 4). 
During one the Scots appear vacuous 
(5). 
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27 
28 
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Found again by the poet in the hear. 
of a friend (4). ; ; ; 
Mechanism inevitable if undesirable in 
traffic jams (4-6). 
DOWN 

Associated with Scotch reviewers (5). 
Dial ‘O’, Aunt (anag.) (9). 
Was up to have a look—and did (6). 
‘There’s a long, long trail’? (5, 5) 
A ‘stern daughter’ at the Customs? (4) l 
The morning belongs to us (5). 
bmg have their exits and their entrances 

) 


Strongbow’s family? (7) 

Cardiac relief can be found in the 
flower-garden (10). 

Friend gets a penny before he goes on 
board (9). 

There’s no obligation at all here (9). 
‘_—_— and crown must tumble down’ 
(Shirley) (7). 

Rather normal situation for 13 (6). 

A note can be produced here, reedy 
maybe (5). 

Baskets for sen | workers (5). 

Whole city subjected to out-of-date 
surgery (4). 
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Solution on September 21 


The winners of Crossword No. 902 ar 
Tonbridge, Kent, and Mr. I. E. Gray, “The Gate House, Edge, Stroud, Glos. 


Solution to No. 902 on page 335 
: Mrs, Jenkins, 39 Hadlow Road, 
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Monosyllables 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 340 
Report by C. G. 
The following fourteen words (written continuously to save space) are in fact a sonnet 
by Jules de Rességuier (1778-1862): ‘Forte Belle, Elle Dort; Sort Fréle, Quelle Mort! 
Rose Close, La Brise L'a Prise.’ The usual prize was offered for a sonnet in English, 
consisting of fourteen monosyllables. 


Few of the entries were turned down 
for technical faults, but as | read 1,988 
monosyllabic lines | found myself more 
and more wearied by the obvious rhyme 
(Kiss, bliss; dear, near, etc.), and the trite 
or trivial subject. A sonnet, even a mono- 
syllabic one, is primarily intended to be 
poetry—that is, on a subject which either 
of its nature or by its treatment transcends 
the pedestrian and the transitory. In this 
particular genre only unusually witty verse 
can vie with the serious, though I was 
entertained by the wit of Christopher Place, 
W. P. Kirkman and R. S. Harding. | 
also rejected the telegraphic style (which 
by-passed the inherent difficulty of mono- 
syllables), and selected with relief those 
smoothly running sonnets where art con- 
cealed art (e.g., N. Smith, D. L. L. Clarke. 
A. Prain). 
Several competitors showed originality 
in their choice of subject: 
Selwyn Turner—Le Shelley de nos Jours, 
A. Cookson—Suez Canal Sonnet by Colonel 
Nasser, 
Hazel Jones—All Aboard for the Wilderness, 
Joyce Johnson — The Hack Novelist’s 
Reward, 
Niall MacCarmaig—‘Milton! thou shouldst 
be living at this hour.’ 
J. E. Hinder—Composed upon Westminster 
Bridge Sept. 3rd 1802 (dehydrated 1956), 
M. L. Jones—Accolade 
C. W. Walker—Sonnet to a Dying Black- 
headed Gull. 
This latter is highly commended, as also 
are E. G. Moore, Nan Wishart and Dorothy 
Bushell. P. A. T. O°Donnell used the 
Shakespearean form very effectively; Annie 


Allen had a sonorous sestet (Fog Glooms, 
Boom Dooms, Tomb Looms), and the two 
youngest competitors, Margaret Waugh and 
Francesca Tolhurst, aged fourteen, must 
be commended for their enterprise and 
title, ‘The Question.’ 

Only one sonnet seemed to me perfect 
in its simplicity, economy and beauty of 
imagery, Gleaners by P.M., winning the 
first prize, £3. 1 would suggest that the 
second prize of £2 goes to Mary Jeffrey as 
the sole competitor to choose a great sub- 
ject requiring miniature treatment. | have 
taken the liberty of transposing two lines 
of her sonnet to amend awkward inver- 
sions; it now follows a pattern used by 
Aubrey de Vere, Arthur Henry Hallam and 
others. The remaining £1 to be divided 
between Rhoda Tuck Pook, for a charm- 
ing little spring poem, and I. Lewis, for a 
sonnet with a flavour of George Herbert. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(P. M.) 
GLEANERS 
Fly 
Words, 
Shy 
Birds, 
Wing 
Free, 
Bring 
Me 
Root, 
Leaf, 
Fruit, 
Sheat— 


Your 
Store. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(MARY JEFFREY) 


ON THE ABBREVIATED WorD—His First Cry 


Wee 
Lord 
He 
Stirred. 


Shy 

Cry— 

Speech 

Small— 

Reach 

All. 

Note: St. Bernard, in his sermon on the 

Nativity, refers to the Divine Child as the 
‘abbreviated Word.’ 


THIRD PRIZE 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) (1, LEWIS) 
SPRING SONNET 
Greet Small 
May— Worth 
‘Pray, All 
sweet Earth, 
cheat. My 
stay!’ Soul! 
‘Nay, Thy 
fleet Goal 
is There 
this Lies 
noon Where 
sped; Dies 
soon Thy 
fled.” » 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 343 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 
For the usual prize of six guineas com- 
petitors are invited to complete the follow- 
ing poem, adding not morc than ten lines : 
‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
1 asked of Silicate. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 343,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1l, 
by September 18. Results on September 28. 





Classified advertisements must be,cePtional) rising by five annual increments ee display of costume is an, advantage. 

‘ : ae a : appli- Starting salary £524 (women £519) at age 22 
prepaid, 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope up to errs Aacnncrl £627) at 26 or over.! 
Minimum 2 lines. and quoting reference *2050 Spt.") should Maximum £805 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad-scale being improved under equal pay scheme. | 
Prospects 
Assistant, Grade I (£925-£1,135).—Particulars 
and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, | Tickets, 88, 6d., 4s from Hall (Ken. 6212) 


to £1,280 maximum. Requests for 


ages 34 letters. 
Box numbers 
Advertisement 


/s. extra. Classified 
Dept., 


casting 
“Spectator, | days. 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.\LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, EDUCA- 


House, 


London, W.1, within five Good promotion 


(women £715). 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Sat., September 15 


Women's 


to Research 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).|T1ON INSPECTORATE. INSPECTOR OF |London, W.1, quoting No. 237/56/8. The ang Agents. 2,000 Promenade 2s 6d. avail- 


SPECIAL way no gaan to —— closing date for the receipt of application 
_____' upon, organise and inspect education mainly forms is extended to 27th September, 1956. |pay 7 
in day and boarding schools for handicapped |ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, The exotic and 
Candidates 





children, 


ASSISTANT 
NAVAL 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions from men for this pensionable post, 4 
for appointment in April, 1957. Age £1,800: 
least 31 on Ist July, 1956. Candidates must |™!mum. 
have a degree with at least second-class 


PROFESSOR AT 


special educational treatment. 
appointment 
INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS required to advise upon, organise 


should have 


may be made above 


Street, London, W.1 


Association 
bs and Girls’ Clubs requires a part-time s¢ason. Complete change prog. second week. 


able nightly at doors only 


; : ; good POST VACANT, The Hertfordshire and fabulous RAM GOPAL and his new Indian 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT teaching experiens: and be well qualified a 
academically, Preference will be given to {'¥ ; 

1 ) S AT ROYAL those interested in educational psychology Field Officer, with own car, to work 
COLLEGE, GREENWICH. The ang in the problems of children in need of Buckinghomshire with their youth clubs. 3191, 
Salary £1.500- Club visiting and training, § sessions per |—— 

‘ week. Salary £200 per annum plus expenses. 
INFANTS’ |—-APply_ to Miss Garling, 30 Devonshire 


of Mixed Dancers open Mon.. 10 Sept., for two-week 


in Eves. 8. Mats. Weds., Sats.. 2.30. WAT. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


honours in Chemistry and some teaching ex-|%4 inspect education in infants’ schools. STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand,| : 
perience. The successful candidate will be|Candidates should have good experience of W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta-/ BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. Collection 


required to teach the chemistry of fuels, ex-/teaching in infants’ schools Interest in the | tion). 
£2,000-£2,300 Problems of the backward child an advan-|staff (M. & F.) 


plosives and plastics. Salary : 


Permanent and 


per annum, Exceptionally, starting pay above tage. Salary £916-£1,410; appointment may! TEMple Bar 6644 


minimum. Accommodation may be provided be 
for. an unmarried man, Secondment 


Scientific Civil Service would be considered.|from Education Officer (EO/Estab 
ipplication form|The County Hall, london, S.F.1, must be 
2ist September (1617). 


Further particulars and 
from Secretary. Civil Service Commission, 6 returned by 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No 4620 56/9 Compicted 
shoulg be returned by 21st September, 1956 


something beyond) least 22 on 
added 
Lively, 


tion and have done 
academic training which has ; 
tively to fund of experience but subject 


of contemporary thought essential. 


made above 
from forms (state post required) with full details 


minimum. — Application 


one| Applicants should be 
Textiles. Age at|involving up 
1956. Candidates|Studios in London 


Economics will be BBC practice 


House, Strand, 


Temporary 
Typewriting 


THE BBC invites applications from Arab 
39/M), Men and women of different nationalities 
resident in, or near London, to take part 
jfrom time to time im Arabic language pro- 
grammes as outside contributors 
applications, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, VICTORIA involves reading classical and colloquial 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM. The Civil Service Sctipts in Talky and Feature programmes.) SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 902 
Commissioners invite applications for | 
BBC requires Talks Producer (Sound Broad-|rost of RESEARCH ASSISTANT (Grade) accept, at fairly short notice, engagements| 
casting), Must have had good general educa-|11), in the Department of 
Ist August, 
posi-!'must have a University degree in an Arts afrangements 
(a degree in I f 
Not superficial, interest in the arts and trendsjaccepted for this purpose) and a reading In writing to 
Uni- knowledge of one modern foreign language; Bush 
versity degree valuable but other proof of; but candidates will be considered exception. Applicatons wil! be 


in a position tw} 


to ome day's rehearsal 
area. 
are on the basis of normal|23 Knife. 24 Ale-conner. 27 Ostrogoth. 28 


Applications should be made/!tems. 29 Tare. 30 Stalemates 
Arabic Programme Organiser, 
London, 
acknowledged 


office of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart. Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries 
and Furniture, 10 to 7 weekdays: 2.30.7 
Sundays 

FLOWERS & PLANTS, paintings. drawings 
and colour prints.—HEAL’S Picture Gallery, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


Duplicating 


The work 


Continue. Overtea 





ACAOSS.—1 Deliberate 6 Orts 10 Niger. 
in| 11 Ourselves. 12 Rationale. 13 Steve. 14 
Contractua! S@nitation. 16 Vera. 18 Orbs. 20 Crosspatch. 


DOWN.—1I Donor. 2 Lighten, 3 Barmouth. 
W.C.2.'4 Rhoda. § Torpedoes Riviere. 8& 
and Sassenach. 9 Feast. 14 Stockport. 15 Turn 


quality of ming equally acceptable, Salaryjally if they have experience of special value selected applicants will be invited to attend, about. 17 Aphorism. 19 Blister. 21 Tangemt. 
£975 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- to the Museum, Knowledge of the history for a voice test. 


22 Venom. 25 Ethyl, 26 Roses 
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BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency |HERALDRY.—A fascinating hobby. Tuition 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apart-|by correspondence is available from know- 
ments fully furnished. Original furniture |ledgeable enthusiasts. Stamped Add enve- 
from Buckingham Palace. Banquesting display |lope for full particulars to Box 90 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal|HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and 
Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun-| Medals, especially collections and gold. 1956 
days. |Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d, Bulletin, 6d.— 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane|B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland Street, 
Exhibition. Admission free. Weekdays|London, W.1. (Tel.: LAN. 3677). 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway |j~ PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
or Golders Green Stations. (879). is vital to the National Life. Please help 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street,| US to maintain the amenities of this century- 
W.1. "FRENCH AND BRITISH PAINT-/old Club for the service of Merchant 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 oo ee ee (S) Sir 
‘ | Davi mber, .C.B.. O.B.E., THE 
See ar ELERIES, | LEICESTER |SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 


Il Artists of Fame and| J . : 
Promise An entirely new exhibition | (5B bd — ng Gales Swen, 


eenere oer Oe /KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femal 

|KI on the Human Female 
THIS IS TOMORROW -— integration of the|and the Human Male sent on by poet. 
arts. Whitechapel Art Gallery, Last three|Write or call for our Free Price List and 
days. Tuday and Saturday 11-6; Sunday 2-6.|Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
Admission Free Adjoins Aldgate East|34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


Station. MATADORS MANQUES may glimpse the 
2 authentic Spanish scene in a glass of Duff 
Gordon’s EL CID Amontillado Sherry. 
Brings visions of corridas in Kensington and 
PERSONAL muletas in Muswell Hill. Ole ! 

. SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS. Repai 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The \yogerate charges from 2s. cog fy paces 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected| worn garmemts for free estimate or send to 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the} yj) price jist — Joanna & Co.. Shirt f 
largest growers in the world. From 1 8n.| pyjama Makers, Dept. 32, 26 Southbourne 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best.|Grave, West Sortnbourne, Bournemouth 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros., Ltd.,| tants. : " 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| _ S ‘i = ; 
tielg 232/233. | STOP EATING unappetising meals. Give) 








sexuality and Prostitution. Edited by D. 


SPECTATO 


NOTEPAPER printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples enabling choice of 


R, SEPTEMBER 7, 1956 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


style and type to meet your own taste. Alljoffers an intensive secretarial training to 


printing work undertaken. — S, Roy, 72 
Station Rd., Hadfield, Manchester. 
PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. Add 
technique w your talent and start selling ! 
Send for details of courses in short story 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor- 
respondence Schools Ltd., Dept. CL.12, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

SEXUAL OFFENDERS and SOCIAL 
PUNISHMENT. The Church of England 
Moral Welfare Council's evidence on Homo-| 
Sherwin Bailey, From Church House Book-| 
shop, S.W.1, and all booksellers. 6s. 6d.; by 
post 6s, 11d. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 


graduates and other well-educated girls, 
|Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results. Languages and 
foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appointment only,— 
Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. M. K, 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 53320 

‘GREYLANDS,’ Bembridge, 1.0.W. Inter. 
national Boarding School and Home for girls 
(only) over 13 years of age. Preparation for 
al] examinations including the G.C.E, In 
dividual attention from trained staff. No 
uniform required.—Apply the Principal, 





—__, 


SHOPPING BY POST 








House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS to Dept, C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professiona! Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses ang Criticisms from Dept. C23 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. CAPE GOOSE. 
|BERRY JAM. Just arrived. First Grade, 1 Ib, 
\tins, 8 for 23s. 24 for 60s, PINEAPPLE 
JAM. Finest South African 2 Ib, tins. 6 for 
20s, 24 for 78s. Whole Fruit Apricot Jam 
same prices, Parcels can be mixed. A!! free 





THE REPORTER, the famous and scin- delivery anywhere in the U.K.—SHILLING 
tillating American fortnightly, can from now|COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon 
onwards ve bought in Britain. This issue in-|don, E.C.3. 

cludes a brilliant article ‘The Politicians) 

try Victory through Air Power’; on the im-|GaRLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don’ 
pact of television on the present American) waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
election campaign, a revealing first-hand) bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
account of the events which precipitated the} suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre 
Suez crisis; and many other lively features| vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
and reviews. Supplies are limited so order easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 














ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality,|, INDIAN MANGO CHUTNEY—from al! 


direct from factory, save £££s. Send today. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deterred payments for Micro's 
Cornea! and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 69 

Branches in main towns 


CANCER PATIENT (561291). Poor man 
(33), with wife, three children and a fourth 
expected, finds it hard to manage in their 
crowded quarters on very smal] income. 
Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept, G.7), 47 Victoria Street, London, 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Deiails from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S W.1 


DON'T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or 
his tamily are ill, The Hotel of St. Luke (The 
Clergy Nursing Home) will look after them 
then, but urgently needs Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies now. Not State aided.— 
14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, 


jthem the magic touch with RAYNER’S|your ‘Reporter’ today from your local 


grocers. 


newsagent, 2s each fortnight. 
TYPING: Personal work, careful and ac- 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38|curate, 2s. 1,000: 4d. carbon.—Harper, 6 


| King’s Road, §.W.3. KEN, 7201 


|UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your de- 
jsire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 


Marchwood Crescent, Ealing, W.5. 
WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send for interesting 
free pooklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 


church? Information on receipt of stamp.—|Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


|S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon| 
93.1Sq., W.C.1. 














LITERARY 


Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen, Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London Schoo! of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, W.C.I. MUS. 4574. ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the World.’ 


jtutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
jwith H.M.V.) 


TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 








Street, London, W.C.1. 


AN APPEAL TO REASON—The case of|jargest 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this|giris. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W. 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin|Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). The Principal, 


St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Smal! coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual atten- 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years. 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
from Ivor M, Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- ; 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home —— 8S ae ee K. 
study course wil, interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


xon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 


EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
correspondence school, Personal 
tuition, easily followed. Successful record. 





lan Gilmour Price Is, 6d., or by post! Aiso courses for professional qualifications, 
aljls. 9d. from the ‘Spectator,” 99 Gower) trade and technical subjetts.—Write for de- 
special home study course for parents wish-| 


tails, International Correspondence Schools 


ing to help their children with the State;AUTHOR’S MSS., any length typed in 7/Ltd., Dept. CL.12, Kingsway, London, 
Examination.—Write E.M.1. Institutes, Dept.|days (4 days emergency service for urgent} W.C.2. 

work), short stozies, etc., by return. Type-|EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- #5. Weekly 

scripts carefully checked Great emphasis 0D | s:i9n—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost-|1.0.W.—AUTUMN LEAVES Farringford 
accuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour|ing Secretarial, Civil Service, Management,| Stil] warm and bright. A country house 
GS service. 'ndexing Cataloguing, |-,~ < - 7 


Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, etc. |Fducation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in| grounds and cosy cottages between the 


SP 51, London. W.4. (Associated with 
H.M.V,). 


HOME STUDY COURSES FOR 
LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 


U.C.C. (est. 1887) prepares students 
for Entrance (G.C.E.), Inter. & Final 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


Temporary secretaries 


}Export, Commercial, General Cert. of) 


remedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000 
years aS a powerful purifier and healer. Get 
to know Garliso! aon-smel! deodorised gar- 
lic tablets. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
| Garliso} Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar. 
| liso} Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
their Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Damask table 
Napery, afternoon teacloths, luncheon sets, 
etc. Exquisite hang embroidered bandker- 
chiefs, superb bed linens and towels. Gift 
service. Parcels specially packed and posted 
to home and overseas friends.—Illustrated 
catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Antrim, 
Northern Ireland. 








PROPERTY FOR SALE 


MODERN STUDIO FLATLET, ideally 
situated in heart of Edinburgh. Excellent 
light with modern bathroom, kitchenette, etc, 
—Apply Fyfe, Ireland & Co. WS., 71 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
COURT. W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rooms, 200 
yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Green. 
Garages. Superlative food) Summer. 9-11 





hotel—once Tennyson's home—with wooded 


Dictating machine |pusiness subjects, Write for free prospectus|downs and the sea Central heating. Fully 


service. Public/Private meetings reported. | and/or advice, mentioning exam or subject|licensed. A.A., R.A.C, Tennis, Riding & 
Recording machine for hire. Translations|i, which interested to Metropolitan College|Golf near by.—Details from the Manager, 


from and into all languages. Overnight ser-\(G 49), st. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria} FARRINGFORD 


vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. 
Secretaria) Aunts, 2 Rupert Street, 
{Phone GER. 1067/8/9. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL and Public School’ y 
Common entrance examinations. Free attain-| 
ment testing for children 74-134.—Write for| 


details of Simplified Postal Courses to the 
Registrar, Mercer's Correspondence College 
(Dept, Q3), 69 Wimpole Street, London, 
W.1 


| INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 


“'MAYFAIR 


|Street, E.C.4 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 17th Sept.—57 Duke St., 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEG 


110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretaria) appointments for Students of 
}good general education. Foreign Languages. 


(obtainable without residence). The|s.W.1. Term begins 8th October. Classes and|Small classes, individual attention. Pros- 
College, an Educational Trust, has/|!ectures on the Spanish language, literature|pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs. 


a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 


and culture. Library of about 10,000 volumes. 
Courses at Spanish Universities—For full 


3% PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of \details ayply to thc Secretary. SLOane 8381. 


Courses, Tutors, Fees, Successes, may be 
obtained post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ee Museum Si, WC 





Registered as a Newspaper Emered as secund 
W.C.1. Telephone. EUSton 3221, Printed 


‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for|ttaining. Graduate Course. Next term Sep-| 


M. Robson 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St, Giles Comprehensive 


you, No Sales—No tees tuition. Free $2 | tember 24th Prospectus. 
|'Know-How Guide to Writing Sucess’ from |POSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert. of 


B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street. London, W.1. 


jEducn (all examining boards), London, 
|B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back-|LL-B.. B.D, Degree and Diplomas, Law and 


ground news to the changes that have taken| Professional 


Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros. 


place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour-|Pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL-D., 


nals — ‘NEWS. a fortnightly review, 10s. 


Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 


a year. ‘MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly,|THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
12s. a year.—Collet’s Russian Bookshop, 45|South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 


(3 lines) 


HOTEL, Freshwater, 


1.0.W* Phone 312 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C., A.A 
approved, Licensed Ashley Courtenay re- 
jcommended. Superb position in a lovely 
centre for holiday. Rye 2216. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE in the heart 
of the Lake District, Walking, mou 
taineering. Reduced terms for Autumn visé 
tors, Brochure from Hassness Hotel, Butter 
mere, Cumberland 

OLIVER'S ‘GILDED ISLANDS’ CRUISES 
from Southampton to Madeira, the Cana 
Islands and Lisbon will this winter give yu 
the summer you've just missed. One clas 
only on a luxurious ocean liner with excel 
Hient cuisine, full orchestra and special cruis 
staff on board. 17 days from only £55, 3 
days from only £76, 51 days from only £97 
Far cheaper than freezing at home. Alsd 
Sicily and the Greek islands and advanta 
geous flying holidays to Spain’s Costel Del 
Sol, Winter with Oliver's of Mayfair. 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Street 
{Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
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